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PREFACE. 


Thi^ litiie ^Y0^% wliicli embodies the results of tlie aiiilior^s 
ten Tears' experience of iiiiinici'pal ad mini strati on, in Tarioiis parts 
of tlie two provinces o£ Bengal, has been w’ritten in the hope 
that it may lie found iisefiii by Miinicipal Commissioners and 
others who are engaged in “working out the many problems inci- 
dent to the operation of European methods of local self-goverii- 
iiieiit under Oriental coaclitioiis. 

The book ha s iiO' pretensions to giving anything more than the 
outlines of the theory and practice of Indian municipal adiniiiis- 
tratioii as it exists to-day ; and the only merit the eiitlior claims 
for it, is tl’iat of setting forth hoiiestly and without reservatioiis 
both the facts as he has foiiiid tlieiii, and the, conclusions to which 
they have led him. 

His best than,ks are due to' his 'friends Mr. A. Hale, 
Engineer of the Howrah Municipality, and Mr. K. N. Tagore, b.a., 
Secretarjr of the same Miiiiicipality, for iiiiicli valuable assistance 
and advice— always most freely and clieerfiilly given, 

Maqisteate’s HousSj How'bah 

30Ui' Movernlm^ 1909^ 



H, ,S. F. 
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Twenty-seven yeavs have elapsed since -Lord Ripon^s famous 
Resolution marked the first real step in the experiment of grafting 
upon the paternal ' system of Indian administration a thoroughly 
European and democratic form of local self-govermiieiit. How 
iar the experiment has been a success, .is a question about which, 
opinions differ very widely ; the answers depending mainly on 
whether efficaenc}’'; of: , .administration, or the political' education of 
the people is regarded as having bee.n its main objective. 

On one point, however, all observers are more or less in 
agreement ; it is recognized, that is to say, that although this 
.European form of self-government has been generally accepted 
by the nations and peoples of India — as far at least as any exotic 
institiitioii ever ?*,<? generally accepted in this land of immemorial 
tradition — and has been accorded a definite place in their social 
life, it has nevertheless not been altogether successful in attract- 
ing to the municipal councils an evenly-balanced selection of the 
best representatives of the upper-class elements of the urban 
population. The legal profession is always fully represented, in 
many cases a great deal more fully than its stake in tlie fortunes of 
the town warrants ; but among the non-professional classes of the 
community — landowners, merchants, bankers, retired Government 
servants and so forth — one notices a disposition on the part of the 
recognized leading men to either hold themselves aloof from 
municipal politics altogether, or else t.o. support the candidatures of 
lesser men of their own chiss in preference to seeking election 
themselves. 

If, in such a case, one asks "what exactly is the reason that 
makes the men, wdiose position marks them out as the best can- 
didates, unwilling to serve on the municipal committee, the answer 
will probaldy be either '' injudicious official interference,” or else 
characteristic lack of public spirit,” according to the quarter in 
'wliicli one seeks enliglitenment. Now whatever amount of truth 
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there may be in either or both of these explanations in indiviclnal 
cases, it is difficult to suppose that between them they account 
wholly or even mainly for the general results observed. One is 
led therefore to search for the reasons in the conditions of the 
self-government scheme itself : and a very slight investigation is 
sufficient to convince one that service as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner in this country is attended by exceptional difficulties and 
drawbacks, and involves a good deal that is foreign to Indian 
practice and distasteful to Indian sentiment. 

(Consider the case of the ordinary non-professional resident 
in a country town — a landowner or merchant for instance — who 
desires to enter public life as an elected Municipal Ooinmissioner. 
At the very outset, he is confronted by a difficulty of the first 
magnitude in the shape of the obligation to canvass personally 
the wmrd he wishes to represent ; for this door-to-door canvassing, 
which is taken as a matter of course in European countries, is a 
real stiimbliiig-block in India. The “ best people feel that it is 
derogatory to their dignity to go round personally soliciting votes, 
especially the votes of the lower orders — ^the idea, by the way, 
that a eartman who gets five rupees a month should have equal 
voting power with the landlord of half the town, being to the 
ordinary Indian way of thinking, a self-evident absurdity. Sup- 
pose however this initial difficulty overcome ; he is pretty sure 
to find otlier candidates in the field ; and he will either have to 
buy them off, or else, if ho fails, to spend a considerable sum 
of money in distriljuting hahheesh among his supporters ; there 
is only one province in India in which anything like a Corrupt 
Practices Act is in force, and the lower class of ratepayer has 
a strong objection to giving something for nothing. 

Once duly elected he will find much to perplex and dishearten 
him. The many provisions of the Municipal Act and the volu- 
minous orders and regulations connected therewith, the iinfomiliar 
and strict rules of debate, and the complex machinery of budgets, 
estimates and sanctions, contain numerous pitfalls in procedure 
which only careful study and much experience will teach him 
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how.: to avoid ; and however capable. a- man of btisiiiess lio may be 
ill: his„ own sphere,' he .will- probably find himself placed at a 
serious, disadvantage -as .cGinpared with his legal colleagues in 
one „ very important respect— a ' knowledge of Engiisin All the 
business of the, committee— agenda,.. proceedings, reports and cor- 
respondence— is carried on i.ii English and it cannot be expected 
that he will have foimd.it necessary,- or ^ even possible, to acquire 
the familiar ac,qiiaintaiice with the English, language that forms so 
important an item of the Indiandawwei'’s. stock-in-trade* 

Moreover, his opportunities for doing useful work on the 
committee are likely to prove disappointingly meagre, i.he state of 
the finances .ill most ,miinieipaliti-es offering an almost iiisurmoiiut- 
able obstacle to the setting 'o.ii' foot of any large scheme of 
improvement , or ' reform. The average municipality has all its 
work cut out. to make both ends meet at the end of the year — an 
operation .wdiich, is rendered still, more difficult by the ])ersistent 
demands from all parts of the town .for “ sympathetic treatment, 
■ie., for lenieiicy ' ill the assessment .and- collection of rates and 
taxes ; the popularity of an elected Commissioner varying usually 
in direct ratio with his success in obtaining specially favourable 
terms in this respect for individual ratepayei’s in his ward. 

Nor will ho find it easy to persuade himself that against these 
drawbacks to his position, he can set the fact that he has become 
a member of a itiiIjHc body that enjoys the thorough, respect and 
confidence of his felloiv citizens. He will find that everybody 
know^s all about municipal work ; and that everybody looks 
upon the (.'ommissioiiers as fair game — the popular attitude to- 
wards the average municipality being perhaps best described as 
one of more or less good-liiunoured contempt. Energetic inspecting 
officers make periodical descents on the town and rebuke the 
municipality for not providing itself with up-to-date {ami of course 
correspondingly expensive) appliances in the sanitary and engi- 
neering lines ; ratepayers combine to send memorials to the 
executive authorities imputing as a matter of course the gravest 
irregularities and the most reprehensible motives to the (.Commis- 
sioners and their staff ; the amateur municipal expert, whose 
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name is legion, writes a series of letters to the local papers to 
expose the defects of the administration and to prove how easy 
it is to remedy them ; and even the official from the ikccoiintant- 
General’s office who comes to audit the yearly accoiiiife thinks 
it iociimixmt upon him to give the (Joniinissioners the benefit of 
his views on >such subjects as the number of inches of metal to be 
placed on a road, or the proper way to I’epair a conservancy cari 
And in the rare eases in which a municipality plucks up the courage 
to ‘"hit hack,” and by criticising its critics, asserts its claim to 
know something about its own business, it will find its action 
commented on in a spirit of pained surprise — Cet miimal est irh 
malianl^ Quand on Vattaqae !l se defend ! — and must ex|)ect to 
he severely snubbed for its presumption. 

Now the fact remains that in spite of all these and many other 
difficulties tliai beset the path of the aspirant to civic distinction, 
Indian Municipal (. ommittces do contain a substantial percentage 
of the very best men living in the towms — men with no particular 
axes to grind, who have joined the committees from motives 
indistingiiishahlc from those wdiicli lead prosperous citizens to 
seek election on Towm CWncils and Boards of Guardians at 
Home, And this fact should go a long Way towards refuting 
the sw’eeping statement often made tliat there is no public spirit 
in India.” The beginnings of a genuine public spirit are undoubt- 
«edly discernible in many parts of the India of to-day ; its growth 
and development -will depend on the sort of encouragement it 
receives. And therefore one could -wish that people might he 
brought to realise more cloaidy than they do, liow wretchedly 
poor Indian iuunicipalities really are, and how often they find 
themselves called upon to work on lines, and deal with subjects, 
totally unfamiliar to the majority of their members. One might 
then reasonably expect to find the public rather more dis}msed 
than it is at present to ‘‘ be to their faults a little blind,” and to 
forgive a certain amount of blundering and lack of enterprise 
to those municipal administrations which shew themselves to be 
at any rate honest and well-intentioned. 


Part I. 

THE CONSTITUTED AUTHORITIES, 

Chapter I. 

Spheres of Authority, 

IntFOduetory—Thc Mimicipal Constitution-- The two fundamental 
Principles-Dediietions and practical applications. 

Introductory. 

riie municipal system described in the following pages is 

the system in force in the two provinces of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and As.sam, both of Avhieh are governed by the Bengal 
Municipal Act III of 1884. 

Each of the remaining provinces of India, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab (including the Frontier 
Province), the Central Provinces, and Burma, has a Municipal 
Act of its own with its complementary set of Buies and Begula- 
tions issued under the authority of its Local (Jovernment. But 
these Municipal Acts are not provincial Acts of the ordinary type 
— like the \ illugc Cliowkidars Act in Bengal for instance, or 
the Land Alienation Act in the Punjab. They Avere not evolved 
from within, on the basis of the facts and circumstances of 
toAvn-government exhibited in the various provinces, but Avere 
imposed on the proA'inces from without, and AA’ere framed in order 
to carry into effect the precisely defined scheme of local self- 
goA-ernraent on Western lines Avhicli is set forth in Lord Ripon’s 
Resolution of 1882. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that they all bear a very 
strong family resemblance ; and that a description of one pro- 
vincial system Avill hold good, in almost all essential particulars, 
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£or 'tlie rest. In fact’ leaTing minor details, out of consideratioiij 
one may say that there are only three points in regard to which 
the provincial systems, as they exist to-day, exhibit any coiisM- 
erable: variation either of principle or of practice. These three 
points are : (1) the strength of the influence exerted by govern- 
ment officials ; (2) the extent to which the division of power 
between the President or Chairman on the one hand and the 
Mimicipal Coniicil on the other is determined by the kvw itself ; 
and (3) the methods of taxatiom 


To take each of these three points in order — 

1. Strength of ofieial influence — This point, which is the most 
important of all as regards its effect on actual administration, is 
also the point in regard to wdiich the provincial systems exhibit 
the greatest range of variation. Very little light however is 
thrown! on it by the Municipal Acts themselves; the ‘‘outside’’ 
official control which they provide, the control of the Local 
Government and the divisional and district executive authorities, 
being of very much the same character in all provinces alike. 

But it is the “ inside ” official control that really matters. 
And the strength of this “ inside ” control in a particular pro- 
vince is not very easy to gauge ; the only documentary evidence 
forthcoming on the point being contained in the Administration 
Keports and Resolutions published by the various Local Govern- 
ments. These documents, wdien analysed, yield certain informa- 
tion as to the numerical strength of the official element ; and one 
may perhaps assume as a rough approximation to the truth, that 
the strength of official influence in any particular province wdll 
vary directly as (a) the proportion of official to non-official 
members in the municipal councils, and (h) the proportion of 
official Chairmen (whether elected or nominated) to non-official 
Ohaii’inen — this latter factor being by far the more important of 
the two. 

Now, as regards the percentage of official members, the figures 
are as follows : Bengal 15 per cent, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
20 per cent, Madras and the Punjab 21 per cent, the United Pro- 
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viiices and Bombay 23 por cent, the Central Provinces 31 per 
and Burma 36 per cent. ' . . 

As regards the more important factor — ^tlie proportion of 
official (Jhi^^^mei^—exacd^: figure are not available in all cases, and' 
the following "general 'statement must suffice. In the two Bengals, 
there are few official Chairmen, .the Collector sometimes being 
Chairman of the. "municipality at his district Iiead^iuartens ; in 
the Central Provinces, most of the Chairmen are non-officials ; 
in Madras, one-third of the Chairmen are. officials in Bombay, 
.the Collector is President of all head-quarter municipalities ; in the 
Punjab, the Deputy Commissioner is Chairman of all important 
raimicipalities ; in the United Provinces, eighty-six out of eighty- 
nine Chairmen are officials ; and in Burma, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or Siibdi visional Officer is Chairman of all municipalities. 

These results square fairly well with the generally ix^ceived 
opinion, that in Northern India and Burma, official influence is 
the predominant factor in municipal administration ; that in the 
two Bengals (especially in the Bengali-speaking areas), it is 
decidedly w^eaker than the non-official influence, the influence 
of members elected by the ratepayers ; and that in Central and 
Southern India, the two influences are more or less evenly 
balanced. 

2. Ilvtent to tvhkh the division of potvers between the Chairman 
and the Municipal Council is determined by the law itself — The only 
provinces in which this division is determined by the law itself 
are Bengal and Madras. In all the rest, the division is niade by 
each municipality for itself, by means of a set of by-laws which 
must be approve<l by the Local Government, or be consistent 
with the rules on the subject laid down by the Local Government, 
as the case may be. Other differences of detail are of course to 
be found : for instance, in some provinces two Vice-Chairmen are 
allowed, in others one only; in some provinces some of the 
powders of the t bmmissioners may be delegated to sub-coinmittees, 
or to paid servants of the miinicipality, in others not; and 
Madras has introduced a third authority peculiar to itself, in the 
shape of a Secretary, to whom the Chairman is bound to delegate 
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certain specified powers, and the Coiiiiei] may delegate others. 
One gathers that this institution of paid Secretary practically 
independent of the Chairman'’ has not proved altogether a success ; 
it is certainly not in harmony with the ordinary idea of local self* 
governnient, and is not likely to be copied by the other provinces. 

However, these are minor matters. And what strikes one is 
not these points of difference, but rather the great similarity in 
the actual working arrangements of the various provinces with 
regard to this division of duties and powers between the two 
constitutional aiitliorities. In every province, whether the divi* 
sion be determined by the law, or is left to be settled by each 
municipality for itself, considerations of adminstrative conve- 
nience have brought about very much the same state of things in 
this respect ; which, roughly speaking, is this : the Council deals 
with all matters outside mere office routine, and especially all 
such matters as involve considerations of policy, or expenditure of 
the municipal funds, or the appointment and dismissal of oflScers 
of superior status ; while the Cdiairman, assisted by the Vice- 
Chairman (or two Vice-Chairmen), deals wdth the rest, exercising 
the very numerous routine ‘‘powers of the Commissioners” which 
are necessary for carrjdng on the everyday work of the muni- 
cipality in its dealings with the ratepayers and the general 
public. 

3. Methods of lamtion — There are four taxes which are 
imposed in every province, namely, (i) a tax on houses and lands, 

a holding-rate, (alternative in Bengal with a personal 
tax) ; (ii) rates for special services rendered, water, house- 
scavenging, etc.; (iii) a tax on vehicles ; and, (iv) affix on animals. 
There are other taxes which are imposed in some provinces 
and not in others, namely, (v) octroi ; (vi) a tax on professions 
and trades ; (vii) a fee for the removal of rubbish ; (viii) license- 
fees for warehouses, dangerous trades, markets, etc, ; (ix) tolls ; 
(x) a tax on servants ; (xi) a tax on pilgrims ; and (xii) a tax on 
householders and families (Burma only). 

Many of these taxes are of quite minor importance. One may 
sajr broadly, that the only taxes which really eoiint are the 
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liolding-T-ak' (witli its altornativp in Bengal tlie personal tax): 
tlie \'arions sia-viee-ratt^s ; and octroi. 'Wiiere octroi is in force ii. 
forms the main source of the mnnieipal revenno'; and hy far the 
most imj)ortnnt distinction ohservahle iii the different systems of 
taxation in force, is the distinction between those jirovinees wliieh 
impose an octroi and those which do not. The “octroi ])roTinee.s” 
are Bomhay, tln^ Unii.cd Provinces, the Central Pi-ovinces, and tlie 
Punjah: in the rest, namely, Bengal, Madras, and Burma, taxation 
is wholly direct. 

fn regard to all tliese three points of difference, Bengal may 
fairly he said to be in the direct lino of progress ; nr ratlier, as 
progress is a deliatalde term, let us say the dii-ectilinc' of flie future 
development of the Indian municipal system. Cfficial indnonee is 
plainly destined to be curtailed consideraWy in the near future; 
the domain of law will presumably extend itself steadily in the 
region of mnnieipal administration as it is doing eyerywliere else : 
and there are distinct signs of a tendency oji the part of the 
“octroi provinces towards abandoning indirect taxation in favour 
of the fiscal system of ibidras or Bengal. 

The Bengal system therefore will serve very well — perhaps 
better than any other provincial system — as the example on' which 
to base a description of the theory and practice of Indian muni- 
cipal administration as it exists to-day. 

The Municipal Constitution. 

The mimioipal affaii-s of every town in Bengal ami Assam 
are managed liy a liody of Commissioners, varying in number from 
nine to thirty, wlio woi-k under the anthority <-onferred upon 
tlieni by the Bengal Municipal Act. 

The term of office of each such body is fixed at three years 
in all municipalities alike, bnt the methods of selecting the Com- 
missioners and appointing the Chairman vary, and are dependent, 
in each munieipalit}-, on the class to which it has been assigned 
by the Act, These classes are three in mnn her and are as follows • 
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1. iriinieipalitie?5 where ■ Govornment iiominaies oiie^Mrd. of : 
ihe ('ominissionert?, the ratepayers elect the rest^ aad ' the GJom- 
missioiiers elect a Chairoian from their own body. 

2. Municipalities where Governnieiit nominates the' Ghairinaii 
and one-third of the (Jommissi oners, the ratepayers electing the 
rest. 

?), Municipalities where Government nominates all the Com- 
missioners and the Ghairman. 

It may be noted tliat in all three classes the Commissioners 
elect a Vice-<diairmaii from their own body. 

The first two of these classes include the bulk of existing 
municipalities, the larger and more important towns being found 
in the first class, Tlie tliird class consists chiefly of towns with 
very small populations, or situated in what are commonly known 
avS “ backw’-ard” districts, he., districts in wdiich popular interest 
in local self-government is imperfectly developed. 

The Commissioners administer the Act under the general 
supervision of the Divisional Commissioner and the District 
Magistrate, who are empowered to intervene in cases where the 
Commissioners exceed their legal powers, or where their action is 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace, or to endanger the health 
or safety of the public. Such contingencies, howwer, rarely 
arise, and it is wdth the financial aspect of the Commissioners’ 
policy that the concern of these two executive authorities mainly 
lies. It is the duty, first of the District Magistrate, and finally 
of the Divisional (.Jornmissioner, to satisfy himself of the soundness 
of the financial policy set forth in the budget which th (3 Commis- 
sioners are bound to frame and submit annually, and this budget 
has no authority until finally sanctioned by the Divisional Com- 
missioner who is empowered to modify it as he thinks fit. The 
dealings of the Commissioners with the municipal funds are 
further checked by means of a very complete and strict system of 
Accoxmt Rules, and by an annual audit conducted by the Exaiiiinor 
of Local Accounts. 

Subject however to these checks and safeguards, the Act 
grants the Commissioners a very considerable amount of discretion 
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ID the |>erior]Dime(,‘ of tlie varied duties whieh fall within the 
province of a modern nmoicipal adiuinistratioii, 

/llie :g’e!ieral representative of. ' the /Coainiissiotiers in their 
dealings both with the outside world and with their own staff 
iSj of course, the Chairman ; and as the. (.dmirinan enjoys certain 
statutory powers of his own in addition to, and distinct from, those 
derived from the (Joiiimissioners, it is not surprising that a good 
deal of uneertiiinty exists, not only aniong the general public, 
but among municipal (...’ommissioners tliemselves, as to the exact 
extent of, the Chairman\s authority, and -as to the varyi.!ig limita-' 
tioiis to whic,h it is suliject in the various spheres of niunicipal 
activity. 

This uncertainty is possibly due to the fact that the sections of 
the Act, which, taken togetliei\ define the spheres of action of the 
various municipal authorities, are not found collected together in 
one place, but lie scattered throughout the body of the Act. In 
any case, however, as the principles on which this distribution of 
authority is made lie at the root of the whole system of municipal 
administration, it will be as well to clear up any uncej’lainty that 
may exist by giving the following brief suinrajiry of the law on 
the point : — 

Sionmcm/ of the constAinimicdf^ sections of f he Mtufmpal Act, 

The statutory authorities, that is to say, the authorities 
constituted by the Municipal Act, are three in number, and are 
designated respectively, (u) The Cominusioners at a meelhcj^ (//) 
the Conunisshmen. and (c) the Chairman, 

; ,To' take them in or 

(a) The Commissioners at a meeting'^S]jeiiM in a very 
broad and general way, the Act provides {to repeat what we have 
said above) that all matters outside mere office routine, and 
e>specially, all such matters as involve considerations of policy, or 
expenditure of municipal funds, or the appointment and dismissal 
of municipal servants of vSUperior' status, .must'be considered aiid 
decided upon by the Commissionersussembled, in Geiieiml,lleeting*'; 
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;,11ie/i*:eso]iition passed by the majority /of C'onimissioiiers preseiit Is 
cailed the order of the Conimisdoners at a meeting^ and this order 
the, Cliaimian is , bound to carry out. Any , act of his own or of his 
.delegates. that eon traveiies. such order ipso facto invalid and. illegal. 

. (h) The Comniusioners—Th^ powers of “ the Coiiimissioiiers 

Ihrin the great mass' of powers, not specifically reserved' for the 
"n'Joniiiiissioiiers at a. meetingv’h and are,; as ,we said above, the 
powers : necessary ■ for caiTying* on the '■ .e'very day work of the 
11 ] unlcipality in its dealings with the ratepayers and the general 
})u])lic. lliese powers are exercisable only by the (fiiairman and 
his legally appointed delegates. Section 44 of the Act winch 
limits his action in this respect is an im])ortant section, and may 
be quoted. It runs as follows :~ 

‘‘The (Jhairnuin shall, for the transaction of the business 
connected with this Act, or for the purpose of making any order 
authorized thereby, exercise all the j)owers vested by this Act in 
the 1 bmmissioners. Provided that the Ohairman shall not act 
in o|)position to, or in contiaiventioii of, any order of tlie t/oui- 
missioners at a nieetlng or exercise any power which is directed to 
be exercised by the (Jommissioners at a meeting.'* 

It will be noted that the ( 'ominissioners cannot sei aside any 
act of the (luiinnan which he had authority at the time to perform. 
They can, howe^'er, pass a resolution that lie should not perform 
similar acts in future, and after the passing of such a resolution ^ 
such acts, if performed, would be invalid and liable to be set aside. 

(f) The Chairman— Tho statutory powers of the (.kairtnan in 
bis own capacity are limited to appointing or dismissing nnuiicipal 
seinunts drawing Jess than certain specified salaries, and 
delegaling to the Vice-(kairman any or all of the powers vested in 
him as representative of the Commissioners. 

His action in these matters is not subject to the control of 
any authority. 

Fnndanieiatal Principles. 

From this brief summary ibe intention of the kgislaiiire 
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tippeart< sufficiently c](?nrly. The Act is (l(‘signed to niuke provi- 
sion in e\U‘rY town, lirstly, lor the creation of a pffhUc body of 
as repre>iitatiY<‘ a cluiractcn' as circumstances allow, on whom may 
be fixed the respon^ilnlity foi’ fho general policy of tlie town in 
matters iniiniciinil : muL secondly, for the appointment of a person. 
on whom may be Kxcd ihe res])on si bility for carrying this general 
policy into effect, 

Each of tlu'sc two cun.^titutioiial aiitliorities is inhmded to 
ha\'v its own s(^ pa rate and distinct sphere of actioiu ami, as a 
matter oi fact, exporicmcc shows inninstakai jy that those iminici- 
palities are the most successful in working in wliich this fnnda- 
mcntal distinction b(‘tween the deUheratire functions of the 
Commissioners on tlie one hand, and e.r ecu tire functions of the 

(diairrnaii on the is most clearly recognized and most 

consistent!}*' a..cted opoi'i. 

^ hie may feel jiistiiied tlierefore in takiiig this distinction as the 
starting |)oint of any discussion of the nintual relati<)ijs hctweeii the 
( 'ommissioners, the i 'Imirman and tlie nuinicipal stalT* the cunstitu- 
tional position as sanetioned by law and practiee bidng defined in 
two fundamental princi].)ies which iiuiy be stated as follows 

Fmxcrm.K (A) — The responsibility fbr the aeoeral poUeu of 
the )iiunic!paHlff rests with the Commissioners. ^Ul matters there^ 
fore aljeethny this ye iieral policy sJicndd her dlscu^^^ hi the fullest 
and most open way by the Commissioners in the ew pressed 

opinion jJ the ntajoriiy oj the rneethiy to be unreserredly accepted by 
the Chalmnau as representative of the Commlssione)\^. and loyally 
carried out by him (fs Head (f Ihe Kweeative. 

PiilXCirm-: (B ) — / he respmnsibUii y for choosiny the methods by 
which, and conlroUiny ihe .agents by whompllie orders of the Conw 
missioners are carried into eyfecC rests with idie Chaim Com mi s-^ 

sioners. therefore, whether as a body or as in dividual s, should abstain 
from interferlny directly with the woridny of the municipal stay. 

Deductions, and Practical Applioatioiis. ■ . 

Ihe next step must be to apply these fundamental prineiple& 
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to existing conditions in order to iirrive at some delinite rules by 
wliicrii the everyday procedure o£ a inuiiieipulity may be guided. 
This is, of- course, to enter on highly debatable groimd: conditions 
varying so inucb in different municipalities, that to attempt any- 
thing approaching a rigorous deduction of a series of rules would 
be out of the question. However, one must work on probabilities 
and averages : and after eliminating doubtful points, and allowing 
for extren'H3 eases, it is possible to obtain a residiiimi of four or 
liv(‘ practical working rules of general apjdicability whicli ina}’ be 
regarded as fioiiig fair deductions from the two fundaiiiental prin- 
ciples stated above x and which have besides tbc sanction of the 
] practice prevailing iii the most successful municipalities. 

[jet us ciniraerate these rules taking first tliose which inay be 
regarded as (leducible from Principle (A) : — 

Hulk I, — Matters of mere rontlue ee'cepled. eren/ sidjjed: sub-’ 
milted for the 07‘ders of the Comnrlssioneri^ at n jneethi^j should have 
lieen preriouslij discussed and reported on Ip a suh^-committee appoint-’ 
ed luj the Commissioners, 

It is obvious that any assembly whose proce<xlings arc regu- 
lated by inore or less formal rules of debate will, find a difficulty 
in discussing questions involving the examination of a mass of de- 
tail. .It is obvious also, that when it proceeds to discuss questions 
concerning which differences of opinion are likely to arise, it will 
fiml its task much simplified if the main j)oiiits in issue, and the 
principal arguments for and against each particular proposal, have 
been settled and stated beforehand. These considerations how- 
ever arc apt to be overlooked, and one £r<‘quently sees the time of 
the (Jominissioners wasted, and the work of the municipality 
delayed, by lengthy and acrimonious debates on matters conceroing 
which no doubt or difficulties would have arisen if they had been 
previously investigated by a representative sub-committee* 

As a matter of fact, in many municipalities the sub-eoni* 
inittee system is either unknown or imperfectly understood ; and 
a brief reference -may therefore 'be made to some of its more ob- 
vious advantages. 
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.First! fj then, it aeeelerntes the nite o£ working of the miini- 

eipal machine* 

The Ordinary (xencral Meetings of the Oonnnissioners take 
place once a. month, or at most once a fortnight. Any sohject 
therefore, which the (.V)mmissioners cannot decide at the meeting, 
or regarding wlricdi tliey may require further infonnatioo, must he 
postponed for a more or less lengthy period during whiel! no 
action can be taken. With a >sub-cominittee, of course, nothing of 
tin* sort need occur, and, in the case of a particularly t'om])]icatcd 
or, contentious question, the sub-committee can sit from day to day 
until some definite concliisio,n is ar.riv'ed at. 

Secondly^ it enables the Com .mi ssi oners to. exercise their con- 
trol over the conduct of municipal affairs in a more thorough and 
Imsiness-like manner. 

(Commissioners who possess special knowdedge of such sub- 
jects as finance, engineering, medicine, law, ttc., find a freer scope 
for its application in the informal discussions of a sub-committee ; 
and maps and plans can be examined, and municipal employees 
consulted, in a way which would be impossible at a General Meet- 
ing. 

Thirdly^ \t snb-committecs are properly con stitiitecl and care 
is taken to see, that not only is the special knowledge of individual 
ijornmissioners utilized to the })est advantage, but also that the 
various shades of opinion among the (/ommissioners are duly re- 
presented, th(^ (Commissioners in meeting need not waste time in 
examining too closely proposals which have been recommended 
unanimously, and are justified in reserving for full and canTul dis- 
cussion only those siiljjects in regard to %yhich there has been u 
divergence of opinion in sni)-committee. 

The number of ‘‘standing” sub-committees appointed will of 
course vary with the circumstances of each mimieipality, but in 
most miinici|>aHties twm will probably be found soflieient : one. 
(which may l)e called the Finance and Establishment Sub-(Join- 
mittee) to c.oiitrol the finances generally, and in particular to 
examine all appli(*,atioiis For expenditure which require the sane-. 
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tio]i of tho f'oniiois.^ioners at a ineoting ; and tlio otlior, (\Yliicli 
may be ea!lcti the Works SHb-Oommittee) to eonti’ol outdoor work 
generally, and in particular to scrutinize plans and esiiniates and 
to S(^lect (‘ontractors. 

If there is a real amount of regularly recurring work con- 
nected with such subjects as sanitation, water-supply, ediicafion, 

other standing sub-committees may be formed to deal with it ; 
otherwise, the control of such matters may he left to one or otlier 
of the lirst-nai ned sub-committees. 

From time to time, of course, (jiu^stions of special importance 
or difficulty will arise, which will render noeessarv the appoint- 
ment of si'jecial su])-committees to deal with them: but the dis- 
tiiKuion b(d:ween the functions of such s])eeial sub-committees 
and the functions of the standing suh-coimnittees sliould not be 
lost sight of. A s])ecial sulM*ommitteo is appointed hy the Com- 
missioners at a meeting, and is dire<*ted to su])mit a report dealing 
(within limits defined by the [{(‘solution of appointment) with 
some definite <jiiestion, such as a scheme of water-supply, the revi- 
sion of the by-laws, the measures neoessarv for dealing with an 
epidemic, &:c.. and with the submission of this report it ipso 
facta ceases to exist. A standing sub-committee on the other 
hand, should be regarded as an integral portion of the inacliiiier}’ ; 
its function being to examine and report on all matters falling 
within its province which the ( fiiairman proposes to lay before the 
(general Meeting for orders. It should therefore sit at least as 
ofbm as the Ooneral Meeting sits, and at least a wedv liefore the 
date fixed for the (huieral Meeting ; and if m^eessary, it should 
be prejiared to sit from day to day to avoid postponing the sub- 
mission of its report beyond that date. 

In appointing a, sub-committee it should be remembered that 
th(' special advantages of the sub-(‘ommitteo syst(nn are to a great 
extent lost, if the number of members exceeds a (*ertain limit ; 
and as a rule it will not be found necessary in any case to nppoini. 
a sub-committee of more than five Commissioners, exclusive of 
the (diairraan and Vice-Chairman (who should of course be c.?'- 
oifeio meinhors of every sub-corainittee), 
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: .In .most cases, free discussion' and- the. exercise ■of tlie oive- 
oncl4ake principle, will enable the siib-cominittee to frame a report 
which, can 1)6 accepted by all its members ; but where this satis- 
factory result cannot be attained, and the. recommendations arc 
..not iiiiaiiinio^iisly .made, '.special care..slio.uld be taken to state clear- 
ly the points: of difference and the arguments on either side ; and 
in cases of ,, importance,, members whose views disagree with those 
of the majority should send in written minutes of dissent 

Rule 2— in iieneral ]\feetiiuf cmd Stih-^C^miTmUee^ every 
paper mmievted with the stdyed diseifssed nmst he laid irn the' talile 
and he availahle for inspedio-n, 

Nothin.g is more likely to cause JealouKsy and ' disc 3 ord.^' than a 
suspicion that' the Clhairman is “ keeping. back”, sometliiiig from 
the Commissioners, As each subject comes up for discussion .the 
Chairman should read a. note, (for - the 'accuracy .of which he is 
personally responsible), in wdiich the facts of the ease are fully 
stated, and, if need be, mistakes or delays on the part of the staff 
pointed out. All connected office papers without exception must 
be ready at hand, and the Chairman must be prepared to read out 
any document or liand it over for inspection as iwiinred by any 
Commissioner. • 

With the possible exception of negotiations for the purchase 
or Side of property it is difficult to see in what department of 
municipal working secrecy is rec|uired, and the practice of keep- 
ing certain files or certain papers “ confidential ” 

Commissioners appears to he entirely at variance with the spirit 
.of... the; .Municipal Act. 

Now let us take, the rules- dediiciWe fiwi, Principle (B) : — ' ' 
RujiE 3 — The Comnimioners in meeting should accept the 
Chairman s proposals for the appointment., dmnissal, and proniotion 
of municipal servants, and should not qtiestion his disciplinary 
■mMhnds^''^ , 

The responsibilities and duties'of.. a Chairman in -Ms capacity', 
of Head of tln^ Executive are very much those of a manager of 
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biisiiiess eoiieern ; or rather perhaps' those of a managing director 
of a public company, the Oomraissioners representing the direc- 
tors, and the ratepayers the shareholders. 

Now it would be impossible for a managing director to con- 
;diict the affairs of the company with' satisfaction to, himself, , and 
: the' shareholders, if eve,ry employee whom lie found it necessary 
to, get rid. of were permitted, to regard his' reinstatement,, as an 
' open,' question, to 'be discussed and voted, upon at the ' next meeting 
of the directors ; or,if the, filling up of every vacancy on the' staff 
were made the occasion of a struggle between two parties among 
the directors, the appointment going to the nominee of the party 
which commanded the majority of the votes. 

Yet this sort of thing is constantly seen in many municipali- 
ties where the Chairman does not make a stand for his rights and 
privileges : a full meeting can always be counted on when a pro- 
posal to fill up a vacant appointment is on the agenda: and the 
amount of preliminary canvassing, lobb 3 dng, and intriguing that 
goes on on such occasions is surprising — and highly demoralising 
to the staff. 

Even when the appointment is to be given to one of a num- 
ber of outside applicants, of whose qualifications the Commis- 
sioners might reasonably claim to be as good judges as the Chair- 
man, they should not reject the Chairmaii'’s selection except for 
some special reason ; while in the case of the dismissal or promo- 
tion of an officer actually serving on the staff, the reversal of the 
Chairman’s order should be regarded as being equivalent to a 
vote of no confidence, and as justifying him in tendering his 
resignation, 

4:—Tnd%ckla(d Commmlonei^s shoidd ml correspond 
or rjire orders to^ iadividnal members of the municipal staff. 

The mistaken idea that the relation between an individual 
Commissioner and an individual municipal employee is one of 
master and servant, is responsible for a great deal of misunder- 
standing * and unsatisfactoiy work. In some municipalities one 
sees this idea dominating the actual working with the most disasr 
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trous results ; while even in the best managed and most enlighten- 
eel . miinicipali ties one ,, finds traces of a vague feeling that a 
(Jomraissioner has a special claim on the services of the staff, and 
a ^special authority to interfere in its work. 

But if the object of the Commissioners is to get the maxi- 
mum amount of honest work out of their staff, this idea must be 
done away with altogether. It is fatal to discipline, and the 
eflicieney of the staff, particularly of the outdoor stafi'\ depemls 
mainly on tlie discipline that allots a man his task, tells him how 
and when he should do it, and punishes him promptly for disobe- 
dience and neglect. 

It is obviously impossible to enforce this discipline against 
a municipal servant if any one of twenty Cominissioners is at 
liberty at any time to interfere with his work by ordering him 
to do a certain thing, or l)y calling upon him for an explanation 
for his omission to do something else ; and in municipalities where 
this sort of thing is allowed, one inevitably finds municipal 
servants working in a half-hearted and perfunctory way, their 
chief anxiety being to please the more influential CJoimnissioiiers 
and their friends. 

A Commissioner who brings to liglit delinquencies on the 
))art of the rstaff, or makes well-considered suggestions for im- 
proving its method of working, can render most valuable service 
to the ratepayers, and should be encouraged in every possible 
way ; but the interests of discipline require tluit his reports and 
Ins suggestions should be sent not <lirectly to the otticer concerned, 
Init to the (hairrnan, and that tlie diairman, and not the oiticer 
concerned, should be held responsible for taking proper action 
Upon them. In municipalities where misconception on this point 
exists, the only way to make the position clear is for the Chairman 
to issue a definite order that any paid servant of the municipality, 
who without his sanction enters into correspondence with an 
individual Commissioner' on matters ' connected. ' with his^ work,.:; 
will be dismissed, and to ask the ■. Commissioners to assi,st.;';lii!ii::' 
by bringing to his notice any instance • in which this order is 
; "disobeyed.::' V 
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Rule 5 — iVo portion of exeeutiee control sJiotdd he delegated to 
individual Commissioners or to committees of Commissioners^ 

In some iiiiinicipalities the management o£ the various 
departraents o£ municipal working — drainage, lighting, markets, 
etc* — is handed over to special sub-committees, or even in some 
cases to individual Commissioners. In other municipalities again, 
the Ward (bmmissioiners appear to be held responsible for 
‘‘looking after'’ generally the working of all departments within 
tlieir respective wards. Such management or “looking after” of 
course involves the issuing of orders and instructions to the stafl:, 
and thereby conflicts with the conclusion arrived at above ; 
namely, that the strict discipline on which the efficiency of the 
staff mainly depends can be enforced only whore the staff as a 
whole has one master, and each individual member of it one 
immediate superior tlirongh whom all his orders come, and to 
whom he is accountable for e^'ery detail of bis work. 

The disadvantages attendant on the practice of allowing 
individual Commissioners to issue orders to individual members 
of the staff have been detailed above, and very similar results 
are observable in municipalities where a committee of Commis- 
sioners — whether it is called a sub-committee, a district committee, 
or a ward committee — is allowed any measure of control over 
the working of the executive staff*. For example, the Municipal 
Engineer may be directed by two different sub-committees to 
execute orders which are mutually incompatible ; or he may be 
(lirecied by one ward committee to carry out his work in one 
ward on principles entirely different from those he has to follow 
in another; or again, he will fiml coiiilicting demands made 
upon his time, wliicli demands he must reconcile according to 
his own discretion, whencev friction and misunderstanding' are' 
pretty sure to arise. 

Moreover, when brought to book for neglect or bad work, 
he will usually be able to shelter himself behind an order of a 
committee ; and this may' lead to embarrassing sitxiaiioiis in wffiicli 
the Chairman may find his duty of distributing eeiiibiire and 
punishment hampered by the fact that the blame, or ti portion 
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oE it. rests with the siib-committee itself. The Chairrnaii cannot 
deal ■with a slack or procrastinating siib-conimittee as he can 
deal with a slack or procrastinating overseer : but, as the strength 
of a chain is the strength of its "weakest link, so inefficiency at 
one point of the municipal organization means loss of efficiency 
throiigiiont ; and, in ninnicipalities where important executive 
functions are performed by siib-committees, executive work cannot 
be expected to reach the high standard of efficiency wliicli it 
can be made to reach, where the executive agency consists wholly 
of paid officers who are amenalde to discipline, and whose 
prospects depend entirely on the way in which they do their 
daily work. 

In the interests of efficiency these siih-committees slionid be 
restricted to the exercise of their function of criticising and 
making recommeiidations, and it should bo recognized that, while 
nothing is more desirable than that (Jommissioners as members 
of sub-committees or otherwise, should interest themselves zeal- 
ously in the actual working of the municipal machine, this zeal 
and interest sliould find expression in the making of reports, and 
the writing of letters to the Chairman, and the moving of 
resolutions in sub-committee and General Meeting, and not in 
the issuing of direct orders to the executive staff, 


Chapter 11. 

The BespomibiUties of the Chairman. 

General responsibility of the Chairman— His duty to the Ratepayers— 

His duty to the Commissioners— His duty to the Staff— 

The position of the Viee-Chairman. 

General responsibility of the Chairman, 

In the foregoing Ghapter an attempt has been made to deline 
the spheres of the various municipal authorities, and to deduce 
some general principles which may be taken to govern their exer- 
cise of the powers conferred on them by law. In succeeding 
chapters, the duties of the Coniniissioners, the organi/iatioii of the 
municipal staff, and the details of its working will be discussed. 
But it should he remembered, sound principles of working, an 
efficient organization, and a disciplined staff, necessary as tliey all 
are, are not enough by themselves to ensure success in municipal 
work. There must exist besides, among ratepayers, Commis- 
sioners, and staff alike, a general spirit of confidence in the 
honesty and fairness of the administration. To encourage the 
growth of this spirit of confidence is the business of the Chair- 
man ; and though he may, under the law, delegate practically 
all his duties to the Vice-Chairman, still the general tone of the 
administration depends ultimately on him ; and this responsibility 
is one of which he cannot under any circumstances divest himself. 

Tact is often spoken of as being the one thing needful for 
the head of a self-governing body like a municipality ; and a very 
Valuable asset it is undoubtedly to the man who is fortunate enough 
to possess it* Genuine tact however is perhaps not so commonly 
met with as is generally supposed ; and one must beware of eon^ 
fusing it with the habit of mind which leads a man to take the 
line of least resistance, and to refrain from following the course 
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lin feels to 1)0 the right one, for fear of injuring somebody ini/nv 
e>sts5 or hurting somebody’s feelings. This sort of tact is not to 
be commended ; and may be relied upon to produce a “ dry-rot ” 
in a municipal administration as surely as it does in any other 
department of public work. 

If there is one virtue more indispensable than another for a 
Chairman who wishes to secure and retain the general confidence 
referred to above, it is, one is inclined to say, not so much tact as 
impartiality. And for a Chairman to maintain invarialdy n strict- 
ly impartial jittitude is not so easy a. matter as it might seem. He 
has to perform three parts simnltaneoiisly ; he is, that is to sa)^, at 
once guardian in the last resort of the general interests of the 
ratepayers, representative of the majority of the Commissioners, 
and responsible Head of the Executive. His natural bent may 
very well lead him to prefer one of these roles to the others ; but 
this tendency should he resisted, and he should not forget that the 
interests of each of these three bodies — ^the ratepayers, the Com- 
missioners, and the staff — have an equal claim to his attention. 
And when two of these interests clash, (as must happen occasion- 
ally), it should he his particular business to make it clear that he 
weighs their respective claims and makes Ins decision without 
favour or prejudice to either side. 

In dealing therefore wfitli the sxxbject of this chapter — the 
I’csponsibility of the Chaiianan— we shall find that the most con- 
venient method will be to consider it under each of these three 
aspects separately. We shall take' .firsts that isAo say, his duty to 
the ratepa3'ers, secondh% his duty to the Comraissioiun’s, and 
thirdly, his duty to the staff. 

The influence of the general body of ratepayers on the policy 
of the municipality is usually not very perceptible. Although in 
most municipalities the elective system is in force, and the rate- 
payers elect two-thirds of the' Commissioners: every three; ; years, 
it is rare, at present, to find a question of municipal policy in*^ 
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iltioncing the goneral deetioii/ Contested elections are usually 
due to a disagreement between the rival social iactions which are 
so prominent a feature of the inner life of an Indian community. 
Even when this is not the case, the attention of the electors is 
directed to the personal qualities of the eaiididate, and to his 
wealth and social position, rather than to his attitude on particular 
questions of municipal policy. It is true that, in some mimici- 
palities, Ratepayers' Associations exist ; but it will be found 
desirable to examine their constitution and method of working 
before accepting tliem at their own valuation — a body of this kind 
Is very liable to fall into the hands of a particular social faction, 
or local clique, and so to lose all claim to represent the general 
interest of the community. 

It will asually be found however that a Commissioner, 
elected or otherwise, will, particularlj^ if stimnlated by the Chair* 
man, take an interest in the general welfare of his wai’d, and 
will be ready to bring to notice the wants and grievances of 
individual ratepayers. This spirit should be consistently encour- 
aged : and the Chairman should endeavour, by shewing himself 
particularly sympathetic in the matter of complaints and petitions 
enquired into and endorsed by the Ward Commissioners, to induce 
the x*atepayers to look upon the Ward Commissioners as the 
immediate guardians of their interests, and to go to them in the 
first place for redress or advice. 

Other more or less obvious duties wliicb should be borne in 
mind by a Chairman anxious to secure the confidence of the 
ratepayers are : — 

(a) To see that equal treatment is accorded to all classes; 
and to make it clear that the general interest of the community 
is not subordinated to the interests of Ward Commissioners and 
their friends. 

(h) To protect the ratepayers against corrupt and oppressive 
municipal servants. 

This he can best do by personally investigating any case in 
wdiich there is the slightest suspicion of corriipt or 'oppressive : 
conduct, and by dealing summarily with the offenders, if this 
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is not clone s3'stematioal1y, an impression is likely to be formed, 
(which it will be the interest of the staff to strengthen), that the 
Chairman is in the hands of the staff, and resents eriticism of 
individnal members of it as a reflection on his own administration. 

(e) To make ari’angements for the prompt and thorough inves- 
tigation of all complaints and petitions recei%'ed fronr ratepaj^ers ; 
and, (this is an important point), for the communication to the 
petitioners of the decision arrived at with the least possibles delay. 
This is chiefly a matter of system and organized control, and 
will be dealt with in a succeeding chapter. 

(d) To make frequent local inspections. 

The more a Chairman is seen to move about the streets lookiuff 
at tilings for iiiniself, tlie lietter will lie the effect on all concerned. 

In addition, however, to these, so to speak, “ casual '' visits 
and inspections, he should arrange to make, at least once a year, a 
regular inspection of tlie whole town, ward by ward, giving a 
day or more to each ward, hong notice .should be given of the 
dates of the inspections, aiul (.'‘ominissioiiers and ratepayers in- 
vited to send in petitions and suggestions at least a week before- 
hand. This will allow of their lieing examined and reported upon 
by the staff witl) a view to enable the Chairman to decide what 
matters reijiiire his personal inspection. The results of the in- 
spections should be emliodied in a detailed note containing the 
Cliairmanfs orders with .regard to all matters in which he considers 
action necessary, and the note should then he placed before the 
Commissioners in mooting for their information. 

These annual inspection notes, liesides providing a means of 
cheeking the general working of the municipality, will serve in 
some measure as a history of municipal policy from year to year, 
and wilUje found particularly useful when changes take pdace in 
ihepm’oam?/ of the staff. 

The Chairman's duty to the Commissioners. ' 

The legal oldigations of the Ohairinan towards the general 
body of Commissi oners are two only./ ■. The /first is, ■, to place before' 
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a general meeting every subject declareci by the Act to require 
the sanction of the “Commissioners at a meeting/' The second is^ 
to see that the resolution passed thereon hy iJie meeting is duly 
carried into effect . 

Although these duties are sufficiently plain and simple in 
themselves, a good deal depends on the spirit in which they are 
performed : a Chairman who aims at gaining the contidence of liis 
colleagues wi]l do well to take particular care to see that these, his 
“constitiitionar' dealings with them are free from any suspicion 
of partiality or prejudice. 

When the Chairman lays a subject before a General Meeting, 
he is morally bound to binng to the notice of tlie Commissioners 
all relevant facts and papers : and when the meeting lias passed 
a resolution with regard to it, lie is morally bound to do his l')osf 
to carry it into effect whether he agrees with it or not. If he 
fails to fulfil these moral obligations : iff for exrnnple, in the cas(* 
of a blunder committed by the executive, h(‘ ‘‘keeps back'’ cer- 
tain papers, or slurs over ceriain facts, with tli.e view of screening 
the delinquent ; or if again, he allow'S the exc^ciitive to deal in a 
dilatory or lialWi carted spirit with a matter in which his own 
views have been overruled by the C/ommissioners ; he must not l>e 
surprised to find his colleagiies exhibiting a spirit of i natation 
ami suspicion, wliieh leads them to obstruct th(3 everyday work of 
the nuinicipality hy questioning his motives in the ] proposals lie 
brings forward, and by criticising his procedure in the executive 
duties he performs. 

In addition to his obligations to the Commi.^sioners as a i)ody, 
the Chairman is the natural guardian of the rights of flic indi- 
vidual Commissioner attending a meeting : and ho sliouki not for- 
get that it is his duty both to respect these rights himselff and to 
see that they are respected by others. 

One not unfreqiiontly finds however a Chairman ignoring 
this particular rosponsiWIlty, and, as representative ol; the siroiiger 
party among the Commissioners, using his majority to cut short 
criticism or diseussion. This of course is all wrong ; every C^oin- 
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mission er present at a snb-committee' or General Meeting, has,, cer- 
tain rights, specified or implied in the- Act, '.which he can', claim ' to ' 
exercise without reference to the wishes' of the Chairman or , those ' 
of the iimjority of his co.lleagiies.,^ 

He can claim, that is to say.;~ , , ■ 

(a) To see every docmiient'in the possession of the muni-; 
cipality which is connected with the subject under discussion. , 

(b'j To criticise freely the opinion or action of any municipal 
^evYiint ov GoimmsiiioneT incliidin^ 

The Chairman should remember that the quality of infalli- 
bility which distinguishes his rulings on points of order does not 
attach to - his views on points of municipal policy ; or to his- ac- 
tions as Head of the Executive. These views, and acts are as 
much ' open to criticism as those of any other Commissioner or , ; 
municipal servant ; and the language used must- be, very strong 
indeed 'before he can be Justified in calling the critic to order for- 
disrespect to the Chair.” 

C*) To speak as often and as long Tis the standing rules of 
debate allow. 

It is true that the unmerciful exercise of this right may 
at times produce an extremely exasperating effect : but the onlj 
practical alternative is to allow, either the Chairman, or the 
.majority o.£ the meeting, to closure’”' the discussion at any 
stage ; and. in the be>st ■ interests of municipal government tho 
Chairman is bound to set his face against any such interference 
with the freedom of debate. 

A “ TeiMniniite Buie-” - is a device sometimes employed, 
but is not ' of much use when a Commissioner is really - bent on 
speech-making; the usual result of- an attempt to enforce such,.^' 
a rule being merely to stimulate him and his friends to -produce 
fresh resolutions and amendments ingeniously designed to circum- 
vent ii Practically the only thing' , to be ' done, in such cases 
is for the Chairnian to call the orator’s attention to the flight .of , 
time, and to trust to his consideration .foi’ the feelings of others 
to br|ng Ms eloquence to a close. . . 

But in welWegulated municipalities. '.such, 'cases^-..,shoM^ 
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'.of/rare. occiiiTenee,; : it; will iistially be foiincl/^ 

the ,, Gliaimian by' .example,' as. ■ well 'as by precept, ^ does .all in' 
..liis power to .discourage formal speech-malving, that CoiiimissioE,efB 
will realise that the municipal' meeting-roo.iB is not a place for 
.' Oratorical displays, and that ' they themselves are mem.be.rs, not 
'. .of ..a debating society or a political assembly, but of a coiimiittee 
.'.of - citizens: who meet to' consider .the wniys^ and means of d'oi,n:g 
the essentially practical and humdrum business of draining, light- 
ing, and cleaning the town in which they live. 

. Outside the .meeting-room, the Ghairiiiaii'' has 'iio statuto'ry 
obligations towards individual Conmnssioiiers. He sliotikl not 
forget, however, that their position as Ms colleagues in the 
administration of the affairs of the town gives them certain more 
or less well-understood privileges, which he ^sllOul<l be careful to 
la^cognize and maintain. 

It is generally understood, tliat is to say, that every 1 oiinuis- 
siouer can reasonably claim : — 

(a) To have free access to the ( liairinan for the purpose 
of discussing matters affecting tlie mnnicipaUtv. 

(/>) To have any complaints or suggestions he inav make 
(‘iiquircd into and replied to by the (hairnian hiniseif. 

(e) To have liis comnmnications. wiltteii or verbuL with 
the (hairinan kept (.^onlidentiaL if Ik* so desires. 

{d) To be consulted l>y the (diairman on any mutter (not 
being mere routine work) which sj^ecially affects his ward. 

This of course represents a Jiiiiiimiim merely : and when 
any Gotomissioner is known to possess local knowledge or profes- 
sional experience in a special degree, the Chairman will naturally 
be expected to avail himself freely of his advice and assistance 
by consulting him unofficially whenever occasion arises. 

The Chairman’s duty to the staff* 

■ ' The conditions of service in the average nnmicipality cannot 
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be described as attractive. The pay is usually small, there is 
little prospect of promotion, and an apj)ointment carries with 
it no sort of claim to permanent employment. Moreover, the 
position is rendered still more unsatisfactory by the fact, that an 
officer who does his duty honestly ‘will frequently find himself 
called upon to act in direct opposition to the interests of one or 
more of the many musters on whose favour his future prospects 
ilcpcird* 

Under sticli conditions one cannot expect to find the liest 
men entering the service of the municipalities ; and, as a matter 
of fact, one will usually find that municipal servants, both clerical 
and outdoor, compare iinfavotirably in energy and ability with 
the staff of the other public offices in the <iistrict. 

A certain disparity between the conditions of Government 
service and the conditions of municipal service is, in the nature 
of the case, una\ oidable : but in many municipalities, the disparity 
is a good deal greater than it need be, and the difficulties under 
which the iirunicipal staff has to work, arc such as to render 
the attainment of any respectable standard of efficiency practically 
hopeless. An officer in (foveriiment employ carries out the rules 
of his department and the orders of his superiors, untroubled 
hj cojislderations as to whether they are agreeable or otherwise 
to the members of the public affected by tliem ; he has too, to 
ser\ e and to satisfy one master onlj', and he knows that on the 
good opinion of tliis Jiuister — the head of hi^s department^ — his 
adAuiiceinent in the service entirely depends. There is really no 
)‘euson why, as regards these two points at least, an officer in the 
service of a niiinicipaHty slioukl not be on a par with the 
Cjovernnieiit servant'; but as one knows very w^ell, this is often 
very far from being the case. In many municipalities one sees 
the members of the staff influenced in the performance of the 
most ordinary routine diitie>s by the fear of offending this or that 
influential Commissioner, or even this or that influential rate- 
payer ; and relying for promotion, not on the quality of their 
work, but on the amount of "^nteresU’ they have succeeded 
ill securing among the Commissioners and their friends. 
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Where ■ this iinsatMactory.- of things exists^ it will be 
. foiincl;.that the Chairman, -either through ignorance, or weakness, 
or; a desire: to ■ please his colleagues, lias suiTendered in their 
favour his duties and privileges', as ■ head of the stalf, without 
perhaps realizing that in so doing' he. has dealt a .serious blow, 
lit the efficiency of his administration. . .It is impossible for, a staff 
•to'' w'oih' satisfactorily 'under '.a number of "separate masters ; and 
in tlie interests , of the staff - and of; the iBiinicipality generally, 
it is tlie^ Chairmiiir's plain duty to constitute himself the sole 
Judge of the merits or demerits of particular municipal servants, 
and, even at the cost' of incurring' unpopiilarity among the Com- 
missioners, to insist on keeping the control exercised l»y them 
over the staff strictly at its legal minimum. 

As, pointed out above, the coiicHtio,ns o.£ (jovennnent ' service 
furnish . a standard to. wdiieh 'it is desirable that the coiiclitioiis .of: 
municipal service should conforn-i as nearly as eireiiiristanoes allow. 
Whether in any particular municipality this is the ca.se~w'h.e- 
ther, that is to say, it' can offer a self-respecting .uuiii, who. enters; 
its service, reasonable ].)rospects of permo neiice and promotion-— 
is a matter wdiicli depends almost entirely on the way in which 
the Chairman discduugBs his responsibility as head of the staff. 

When dealing with the Oiiainnaii's daty tlie ratepayer--, 
and his duty to the Commissioners, wve propounded certain rales 
and conditions to which his conduct should conform in each case. 
In the case of his duty to the staff, the conditions are still more 
clear and definite. We may', reduce them to three simple rules 
which may be stated as follows 

Rule 1 — The Chairman must prated the lefjkimaitf Inieresis 
of the siaf regarded as a lohole. 

This rule can be best illustrated by negative examples. A 
Chairman is not protecting the interests of the staff as a wliole— 

{a) If, when a imimcipal servant has in the oxcciitioii of his 
duty been beaten or insulted by a ratepayer, lie rc^fuses to prose- 
cute, or compounds with the offender^ in order to oblige the Com- 
missioner of the Ward in which the ratepayer lives ; or, 
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(b) Ji allows a Conimissioner in open meeM to refer to 
''the notorious incompetence o! the skff,’' ortoimpiitecorni.pt 
BiotiTes to an}’- meinljer o.£ the staff, without insisting that the 
speaker shall make a definite charge which the otficer concerned 
can be called upon to meet in a regular and open wav ; or, 

(r) I£ he does not use his influence to prevent the Oommis-- 
sioiiers, arbitrarily or without urgent necessity, cutting down 
existing salaries and allowances at Budget-time. 

Rule 2 — The ChTrmati mrist be fccir mid impart in Jus 
dealings wUh indi. rhinal memhers of the staff. 

That is to say, when censure or punishment has to be award- 
ed, or a promotion to be made, he must shew no faToiiritism to 
an officer who is a of his own or of any Commissioner. 

A protege is always a nuisance in the office. He neglects his 
work, bullies his colleagues and creates unnecessary friction by 
3’etailing office title-tattle to his patron. 

Rule 3 — The Chairman must not allow anybody but himself to 
have aiiy dmlings with the staf at alL 

This point, wliicli has been laboured a good deal in preceding 
pages, is unfortunately not fully appreciated in India; and a 
Chairman acting in conformity with this particular rule may find 
liimself bimight into collision with the best and most useful men 
among the Oommlssioners — men who are keen on the welfare 
of their wards, and the work of the municipality generally. But 
breaches of the rule have such a demoralising effect on the staff*, 
that a Ghairniaii is bound to resist steadily all temptation to give 
way, and must gently but firmly make it clear to every Commis- 
sioner, however zealous lie may be, that, as we said above, " hivS 
zeal and interest should find expression in the making of reports 
to the Chairman, and the moving of resolutions in sub-committee 
and Clenoral Meeting, rather than- in the issuing of direct orders 
to the executive staff.’’ 

The position of tli.e Vice-Ohaimian, , :■ 

,^The Yice-Cliairman . (except .of ■■course when he is a paid. 
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\¥}iole4ime officer) occupies a Terj iiiieertaiii posiiioii. In one 
miinicipaliiy lie may be the virtual Chairniaii ; in aiiotlier he may 
have no more power than an ordinaiy Commissioner. Ahlioiigli 
lie is elected independently of the Chairman, aiifl without refer- 
ence to his wishes, the only right inherent to his position is the 
light to preside at meetings in the Chairman's absence. IFhatever 
anthoritv he inaj^ exercise over the exeentivo staff is derived from 
the Ohaiiinan, who may ‘’by a written order (lelegatc to the 
Yice-Chairman all or any ot' the duties and powers of a i diairman 
as defined 1>y the Act subject to such restrictions as may seem 
lit to liim, and. may by a written order withdrav* or inodity 
the same*” (Bengal Municipal Act, Section 4). 

Tn practice, tlie division of responsibility lietweeii tlie iliair- 
man and Viee-(-hairman takes place in one of threc^ different 
ways — eitlm\ 

1. The Chairman delegates to the Viee-Cliairmati the whole 
of his powers and duties with regard to certain d^.^ptudm ents of 
mnnicipal work, retaining the remaining departments for himself. 

In this case the anthoritv of the Yice-Chairman in roe’ard 

O' 

to these delegated departments is the authority of the ( hairman 
himself and is not subject to his revision. This is the n.siial 
arrangement when both (Chairman and Yiee4. 'hairman are non- 
official and unpaid officers: mi 

2. The Chairman defines certain of his minor duties and 
powers with regard to all departments as '* roatiiit^ work,"' ami 
delegates it entirely to the Yice-f1iairman resorting for his own 
orders all the remainder. 

This is the usual arrangement in the rarer cases whore the 
Yice-Chairman is a whole-time paid officer and the Chairinaii an 
unpaitl official or non-official ; or, 

3. The Chairman delegates to the Yi(*-e-Chairman the whole 
of Ms powers and duties with regard to certain departments of 
his work, and with regard to the remaining de)>aiimenrs, dedines 
certain powews and duties as routine tvork,**’ anti delegates thai 
also entirely to the Yice-Chamman, reserving the rcmiainder for 
|lis own orders^ 
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. : ' TMs is the 'miai amngement where theChairaan an nn- 
paid official^ and the Vice-Chairman is an unpaid non-official* 

Blit however extensive a delegation of his powers a Chair- 
man may make in favour of the Vice-Chairman^ ' there is a certain 
minimum of authority which he must retain in his own hands 
unless he wishes to abdioate his responsibility altogether. This 
irreducible miminiim may be taken to consist of the following 
duties s — 

io) To preside at all meetings and sub-committees* 

(5) To personally check the Budget, and explain it to the 
Commissioners at the Budget-meeting. 

(c) To make an annual inspection of the town. 

{d) To see all correspondence addressed to, or received from, 
the Magistrate, the Commissioner, and other executive authorities. 

{e) To pass all orders appointing, promoting, dismissing, 
punishing, and rewarding members of the municipal staff. 


Chapter III. 

The Duties of the Commissioners, 

■ Tlie ftnanelal difficulty— EEumeration of duties— Tlie Coiitpact System and 
. Its Ilmitatloiis-Siiramapy of conclusions— Hints OB mimietpal policy. 

Tile Financial Difficulty. 

The objects on wliich nimiicipal Ennds may legally be spent 
are ennmerated in section 69 o£ the Act. The list is a com- 
prehensive one and offers a wide field to mnnicipai enterprise 
and activity. Unfortunately however Indian municipalities — 
judged by English and Continental standards at least — are 
extremely poor, and very few (^‘ them have money to spend on 
any thing but the barest necessaries. Taking for instance the 
hundred and fifty municipalities of Bengal, the province in which 
the municipal system is supposed to have attained its greatest 
development, we find that the amount paid in municipal taxes 
works out to an average of loss than one and a half rupees per 
head of population per annum. It must be remembered too, that 
this direct taxation of the ratepayers is practically the only source 
from which municipal revenue*? can be drawn. The first inofiissil 
Indian municipalities were created only a generation ago ; and 
Indian towns have not yet had time to accumulate gifts and 
bequests, or to become, as so many European towns Iiave become, 
owners of large landed propertie*? acquired in the past, and enor- 
mously increased in value since. Municipal trading too is practic- 
ally non-existent in India ; and the possibility of obtaining a 
revenue from this source need not be seriously considered for 
some time to come. 

One is therefore not surprised to find that in the iimjority 
of Indian municipalities, the Commissioners do little beyond 
cleaning the town, repairing and lighting the streets, and iiiakiiig 
small contributions to local schools, and dispensaries. 
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' : , :'Hevertliel6Ss, :C .on; the ordinary European 

lines is taking place in not a few of .'the 'larger" towns, where ■ the 
incidence of taxation is considerably -higher, and where the 
Commissioners have taken advantage of .the system by which 
loans - for expenditure' on permanent improvements are^ advanced 
oil easy terms hy the Local Government, . and ■ have provided the 
town with a filtered w^ater-snpply, ;a scientific ■ drainage - system 
and a public market, and at the same time are undertaking to 
regulate the building of houses and huts, to inspect dairies, 
private markets and the private water-supply, to maintain a fire- 
brigade and a vaccination staff, and to finance local hospitals and 
high schools. 

The example of these advanced mtinicipalities is iindonbt- 
edly producing its effect on the rest. For one thing, one notices 
everywhere an increasing tendency to be strict and careful in the 
matter of the imposition and collection of rates and taxes. This 
is an enconraging symptom, which may be taken to mean that 
people are beginning to realise that efficiency and progress are 
incompatible with the lax financial methods that marked the 
early days of municipal administration. At any rate there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that a “ levelling-xip ” process has begun, 
and is likely to continue ; so that, in dealing *vvith the subject of 
this chapter, we shall be justified in taking a large municipality of 
the advanced type as our example, leaving the Duties of the 
Commissioners ” in smaller and less developed ntunicipalities to 
be deduced from the list now to be given. 

. . ■ Enumeration of ' 

What we have to consider then are the duties of the Com* 
missioners in a municipality of this ‘^advanced’’ type. These 
duties are of course all to be found detailed in various sections 
of the Acts and Rules that make up the Municipal Manual ; but 
the difficulty; is that the Municipal Manual is a large-sized 
volume, and the sections in question- are' not to be found in nne 
place but Jio .scattered throughout .its , -pages. Let us therefore 
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bring -all these sections together and extract from . them a regular 
list of the ^‘ Duties of the -Commissioners*” 

■ We shall get something like this < 

■ (1) The election of Commissioners. 

(2) The holding of meetings. 

■ (3) ' The framing of, by-laws. 

(4) The imposition of taxes and rates. 

(5) The assessment of the ratepayers. 

(6) The collection of taxes and rates from the ratepayers.' 

(7) The conduct of correspondence with the authorities and 
the public. 

(8) The maintenance of records. 

(9) The keeping of accounts of receipts and expenditure. 

(10) The conservancy of the town (public and private). 

(11) The construction and maintenance of roads and 
streets.' 

(12) The lighting of roads and streets. 

(13) The maintenance of a drainage system. 

(14) The provision of filtered-water and the control of private 
sources of water-supply, 

(15) The construction of bridges, drains, and municipal build- 
ings, 

(16) The maintenance of public markets. 

(17) The inspection of private markets and the food-supply 
generally. 

(18) The registration of births and deaths. 

(19) The entire or partial maintenance of a force of Town 
Police, 

(20) The advancement of education. 

(21) The maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries. 

(22) The taking of measures 'for' dealing with plague and other 
epidemics, 

(23) The maintenance of. a staff of public vaccinators.;' : y. 

(24) The prevention of fires and ' the .maintenasc6; . of; ''a': 
brigade, 

(25) The regulation of the building of houses and huts. 
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(26) The opening np o£ crowded and insanitary areas. 

(27) The maintenance of pounds and ferries. 

(28) The maintenance of public burial-gi-ounds and burning- 
ghats. 

(29) The stocking and issuing of municipal stores. 

(30) The prosecution of offenders against the various Acts 
and by-laws. 

These thirty items may be taken to make up a fairly com- 
plete list. 

Before proceeding to discuss the ways and means of carry- 
ing out the thirty duties in this list, it may be noted that as 
regards five of the items, namely. Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23, the 
responsibility of the Commissioners is under present conditions a 
financial one only — that is to say, all they have to do with regard 
to each of them is to settle in consultation with the Goveimment 
authorities the amount of the municipal contribution, and to pay 
over this amount to be spent by the public department or body 
concerned. 

They can too, if they wish, adopt a similar procedure with 
regard to two other items, namely. Nos. 5 and 1,5. That is to say, 
if they wish to avoid the labour and worry involved in making 
the quinquennial revision of the assessment, they can, on paying 
the cost, obtain the services of a Government officer to make it 
for them. Or, if they are not confident of the ability of their 
own staff to devise and carry out a scheme of drainage, or water- 
supply, or other big engineering project, they can, on paying the 
cost, hand over the whole thing to the Department of Public 
Works. In some cases of course, it will be found necessary to 
adopt this procedure ; but, speaking generahy, in a large and rea- 
sonably efficient municipality, the municipal staff should be able to 
do both kinds of work as effectively as the Government agencies 
and at a cheaper rate. At all events the attempt should be made j 
it should be the aim of a well-regulated municipality to be “self- 
contained ” as far as possible, and to ask Government for assist- 
ance only when absolutely compelled to do so. 
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li?:, .will be assniBed./thea that, in the mitBiei|}al% we are 
taking as'oiir: e.xam,ple the. Commissioners hold this view, and lia¥e. 
' clecicled to, rely on staff -to cany .put their Assessment 

and Construction .work. 

For . the' twenty-three 'remaining items' on .the lish the 
/Comiiiissio.ners . are ■■ wholly responsible and .cannot shift their 
responsibility to others ; , so that ’■ in order to get a list, of 
.tlm,'.. woih '. to be done by. the staff, all, that is neces.sary is to 
eliminate ■ from the list given above the five items - '(IS) Police, 
(20) Education, (21) "Hospitals, (22) Plague, and' (23) Ihicch 
nation. ,. 

The list, thus revised and written as shortly as possible, of 
dnties to be performed directly by the Commissioners will be as 
follows : — 

Elections, Meetings, By-laws,. Taxation, Assessment, Ooh' 
lections, Correspondence, Records, uiecounts, Conservancy, Hoads, 
Lighting, Drainage, Water supply, C/onstriiction, Pidjlic Mar- 
kets, Food Inspection, Vital Statistics, Fire Prevention, Build- 
ing Regulations, Slum Improvement, Pounds and Ferries, Burial 
Grrounds, Storekeeping, and Prosecutions. 

■ The Contract System and its limitations. ■ 

Now comes a much-vexed question- — how Ear should our (Join- 
missionens perform the twenty-five duties on this list ^Alepart- 
mentally,'' that is to say, through the agency of their own staff, 
and how far through the agency of contractors ? Practice in this 
respect varies a good deal. Practically every municipality adopts 
the contract system to '.a greater', or less extent as regards the 
items of Roads, Construction,.. and Ferries and Pounds* Some 
municipalities lease out the municipal markets ; most have their 
streets ■ lighted by contract;, a few appoint a contractor to 
.carry out the inijiortant duties included under llu* head Con- 
servancy ; aiul still fewer perhaps do not collect, their own taxers, 
but employ a contractor who is paid by a commission on, the 
results. 
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N other items on thelist permit 6£ the application 

of , the coiitxact.s^^^^^^ 

Now given certain conditions — given, that is to say, that the 
work in question is of a nature to allow of (a) genuine competi- 
tion existing among contractors, (6) precise specifications being 
drawn up, and (^) failure on the part of the contractor being at 
once detected and dealt with under a penalty-claiise without 
difficulty or dispute— it is recognised that tlie contract system 
furnishes what is probably the safest and most economical of all 
agencies for' carrying it out. ..When, however, the system is 
extended to work which does not allow of these conditions being 
complied with, its peculiar safeguards disappear, and wasteful 
and inefficient working is the usual result. 

This, or something like it, is the commonly accepted view of 
the advantages and limitations of the contract system. Aiid if 
we accept it, (and there seems to be no reason why we should not), 
our next step must be to consider how far the three conditions 
noted above are fulfilled in the case of each of the above mention- 
ed seven items of municipal work to which the system is more or 
less frequently applied, uk., Road-repairs, Construction, Pounds 
and Ferries, Markets, Lighting, Conservancy, and Collections, 

Road-repairs and Construeimi— These two obviously fulfil 
the conditions completely. There is never any lack of contractors 
for work of this kind ; the specification can be made quite defi- 
nite both as regards quantity and quality ; and the contractor’s 
work is always there to be measured and inspected. 

Pounds and Feriues — In respect of this item very much the 
same may be said as regards competition and the specification ; 
aind although the contractor’s work cannot be actually measured, 
yet the conditions of the contraci are so fei<v and simple that any 
attempt on his part to evade them can very easily be detected and 
penalised. 

PuMk Markets — This item; stands on a .different footing al- 
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togothex It must be assumed o! course that,, tlie object the 
■ Commissioners in constnicting a public market , is to . safeguard 
the health of the community by providing a .place ' where ' whole- 
some food can be stored and sold tinder proper sanitary condi- 
tions, and, incidentally, to set an example of market management 
for the owners of private markets to follow. If this obj’ect is not 
kept in view, and the Commissioners treat their markets as ' a 
source of revenue merely, and after' prohibiting .(as they have a 
right to do) the establishment of new markets anywhere in their 
neighbourhood, simply let them out to the highest bidder to make 
what he can out of them, they are distinctly abiising the power 
conferred upon them by the law, and probably do more harm than 
good. 

If however they intend to make the contractors keep up a 
proper standard of market management, they will find it necessary 
to insert in tlie contracts numerous and elaborate provisions re- 
garding food-inspection, accommodation, fees, water-supply, dis- 
posal of refuse, etc., etc., and to depute an officer to visit the 
markets daily to see that they are carried out. No%v in the na- 
ture of things, these proM*sions cannot be made definite and pre- 
cise after the manner of an engineering specification ; and if 
each case of non-compliance w-ith the terms of the contract 
repoi’ted by the inspecting officer and disputed by the contractor, 
is investigated on its merits, a good deal of troublesome -work 
will be thrown on the higher officers of tiie miinieipality and the 
Cdiairman and the Viee-Chairman. If, on the other hand, the 
contractor's protests are ignored, and fines and penalties are in- 
flicted upon him simply on the reports of the inspecting officer, it> 
is not improbable that an understanding wdll be come to between 
these two persons which will not only result in the cessation of 
unfavourable reports on the market arrangements, but will give 
complete satisfaction to everybody concerned — the public always 
excepted. ■ ■ 

Again, the interests of the public will constantly require the 
making of minor improvements' and temporary alterations in the 
market arrangements. Witli departmenial_ management, this is 
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an easy matter ; with management by contract, it may prove a 
very difficult matter indeed if the contractor be disposed (as ho 
generally is) to stand on the strict letter of his contract. 

It is clear then, that the three conditions we have specified 
above cannot be complied with in the case of public markets ; and 
everything taken into consideration, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the ratepayers distinctly do not get the best value 
out of their markets when they are let out to contractors. 

Lighting — Where electricity or gas is used, the work must 
of necessity (under present eonditious) be done by contract, that 
is to say, an arrangement must be come to with the lighting com- 
pany concerned. Where, however, as in the great majority of 
towns, the illumination of the streets is effected by means of oil- 
* lamps fixed on the tops of posts, the question of giving the work 
out in contract becomes a. debatable one. 

The difficulties in the way of framing an exact specification, 
and of keeping the contractor’s work up to the mark, are much 
the same as in the case of public markets. The arguments against 
the employment of a contractor are thus practically the same as 
those we have just rehearsed, and need not therefore be recapi- 
tulated and we may conclude at once, that, as in the case of 
public markets, so in the case of lighting of the public streets, the 
“ departmental system ” is likely to give the better results. 

The two facts, first, that the general practice tends the other 
way, and second, that the departmental method will probably 
prove the more expensive of the tw-o, do not tell against this con- 
clusion so heavily as they might, when one remembers that the 
lighting of the streets is almost invariably the worst performed of 
all municipal duties ; and when one observes, that in many muni- 
cipalities the lighting contract rates are cut so low, that it is 
acfually impossible for the contractor to supply the plant, oil. and 
labour specified, except at a loss. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the ratepayers are more 
likely to get a regular and efficient lighting service, when unlit 
lamps and inferior oil mean the dismissal of the municipal servant 
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tesponsible^; instead of more or less trivial fines iniictecl., omi eoii“« 
tractor,' ;■ 

Conservaneii—YlQ have, seen that as regards market and,, 
:,liglitiiig,work 5 the, difficulty of binding, down the contractors .and 
: .keeping their work np to the mark is a serious obstacle in the 
. way, of the 'successful working of ■ the; 'contract ' system. Exactly 
the same difficulties, in, many eases in 'aii' intensified form, have to 
be met when the contract system is applied to conservancy. And, 
of course, in the case of conservancy, the consequences of a failure 
of the system are out of all comparison more serious. The 
remissness of a market or lighting contractor causes a certain 
amount of inconvenience of a more or less temporary and remedi- 
able character ; the remissness of a conservancy contractor means, 
at best, a particularly offensive form of public nuisance, and at 
worst, an increased death-rate and irreparable damage to the liealtli 
of the eommimity. 

But the great objection to conservancy Iw contract, altogether 
apart from, and in addition to, the disadvantages whieli it sliai’es 
with market-keeping bv contract, and ligliting by contract, lies in 
the fact that it is subject in a very special degree to the tlanger 
of being converted into a monopoly of a most undesirable and 
mischievous type. C-onservancy work in India is exclusively 
performed by persons belonging to a few of the lowest castes ; and 
a man of any other caste who does a single dtiy’s work as a night- 
soil carter or a scavenger has to pay the penalty of instant and 
complete social ostracism. The ordinary laws therefore of supply 
and demand, under which, in any other department of municipal 
work, the raising of the wage-rate ensures a practically unlimited 
supply of coolie labour, do not apply to conservancy work. And 
as in most municipalities (in Bengal at least), the number of 
persons belonging to the meliter castes is not very much in 
excess of the number actually required for the public and judvate 
conservancy of the town, the serious consequences of a strike of 
municipal sweepers may easily be imagined. 

Should such a crisis arise, no temporary expedient is possible : 
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and tJie only alternative to giving such concessions as %vill induce 
the sweepers to retiirsi to work, is to import at once a completely 
new staff of men nnd ivomen ' from- .■some- 'other town or- towns 
which may happen to have a sweeper .population in excess of local 
re€|iiirements. This must , necessarily ' -be ' an. . anxious and very 
expensive biisniess for the municipal authorities : every twenty- 
four hours’ delay adds to " the discomfort': of the public, and iii- 
. creases the danger of an outbreak of an epidemic : while the new 
staff of sweepers may have to be collected from places hundreds 
of miles ' away, and, in . any case, will- 'have to-^ be very heavily 
compensated... for being.: required to- '.leave- their houses at a few 
hours’ notice. Moreover,, it is 'by' 'no 'means.- certain that their 
arrival will put an end to ■ the' trouble : the sweeper castes are 
particiilariy clannish, and it is quite on the cards that the imported 
blacklegs ” will sooner or later, be forced or persuaded to make 
..coininon.:.cause with.. theiii local, brethren. ' 

The' fact is that a strike of sweepers' is such a miisaiice^ 
and caiiscvS so much anxiety to all concerned, that Commissioners 
will pot up witli almost anything rather than run the risk of 
provoking it. And herein lies the special danger of conser- 
vancy hy contract. ^Sweepers are ignorant and credulous people 
who yield a large measure of obedience to their own jerm-- 
(lars or headmen. It is not particularly difficult for an as- 
tute contractor wdio has got a ■ good footing in the .iiiiiiiici- 
pality, by making judicious loans to these jemadars and other- 
wise, to gradually get such a hold on them, and through them, 
on the wdiole of the sweeper' staff,. '-as ''-to -..be- able to engineer 
a strike practically whenever he chooses. This power he wdll 
most certainly exert if he sees any intention .■■on the part of the 
flommissioners to supersede him by -a rival , contractor : nor is 
he likely to be baokw^ard in hinting at'- ..unpleasant possibilities, 
should they begin to ^‘piit the screw on ”' hi-ni' to such an extent 
a,s ,to endanger whatever he may .consider'-' to be his legitimate 
profits. 

This is not a dignified position for .;the. Commissioners to be 
placed in l>y one of their owni contractors ; but there is no doubt 
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that such a .state of tliings, iiioro or less deeouily voiled. does 
exist ill a good many lumiicipalities. In sudi a .miiiiicipnlity one 
may oljserv(' tJiat the conservancy work is <!onsiaiitly below the 
contract standard ; that the ratepayers arc eonstantiy granih- 
ling ; and that the Commissioners arc constantly worrying the 
contractor without taking any decisive steps to remove him* 

There is perhaps no branch of municipal work in which 
efficiency is more intimately connected with the comfort and 
health of the community than conservancy work ; certainly none 
in which the effecis of efficient working are more iiiimediately 
apparent. But it is unreasonable to expect a high standard of 
efficiency to bo shown, when, in addition to the many difficulties 
incidental to liandling of sweeper ” labour, the executive author- 
ities are culled upon to encounter a formidable stumbling-block 
in the shape of a contractor prepared to embarrass them very 
seriously, whenever he thinks that his po'^itiuu or his profits are 
being threatened. 

Colledi.o}L < — It is not easy to see exactly what advantages 
(Commissioners jiropose to gain by farming out the <H.)llection of 
municipal rate,s and taxes in preference to getting the work done 
by their regular staff. 

They cannot surely imagine that they will secure either greater 
economy or greater efficiency under tlic e.ontract system. If 
they examine the figures given in the annual provincial Reviews 
of Municipal Administration, they will see, that it is quite 
possible for a municipality wliich follows the procedure laid down 
in the Collection liiiles, to collect by means of its own staff 
from ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent of its demand within the 
year at a cost for collection charges of about two and a lialf per 
cent on the realisations. Now they know, or if they do not. 
their first year’s experience will teacli them, tlnit these are 
results which no contractor wdio works honestly, without 
swindling either the Commissioners or the taxpayers or both, can 
liopc to attain. And the reason is quite obvious: ihc con- 
tractor has at once less power over the taxpayers, and more 
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expenses to meet, tlniii the tax-collector who is; a regular member 
o£ the muoicipul staff. As every one who has had experience 
oE collecting work knows very well, the last twenty per cent or so 
ol* the demand gives more worry and requires more labour than all 
the rest put together. This twenty per cent may be taken to re- 
present the taxes of the contingent of habitual defaulters ’’ : and 
it is precisely in his dealings with this class that the dis- 
advantages of the contractor's position become most clearly 
apparent. ■ 

The tax-collector on the one hand takes the necessary coercive 
measures with the full and undivided weight of the authority 
of the Commissioners behind him ; orders for warrants, sales of 
property, and the institution of civil suits are all passed by the 
Chairman liimself , and against his orders there is no appeal. 
The contractor Oil the other hand, though he may nominally exer- 
cise all these powers, finds them considerably restricted in prac- 
tice. The Chairman must of course see that the ratepayers 
are not victimised by the contractor and his suliordinates ; and 
when he receives complaints of illegal action and oppression on 
the part of the latter, he is in duty bound to satisfy himself as 
to their truth. Now, to any one who has had any experience of 
Indian ways, the endless opportunities for delay afforded by the 
procedure necessary for his so satisfying himself need not be 
pointed out. The habitual defaulter at any rate may be trusted 
to recognise and avail himself of them at once ; he will discover 
that the system is virtually one of dual control ; and by the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity he will be able to ring the changes on 
reports, explanations, local enquiries, and adjournments to such 
anextent, as to prevent the contractor from really coming to 
grips with him within six months of the date on which his tax 
fallsdue* 

Again, ill the case of the contractor, the percentage for col- 
lection charges has. to cover a good deal more than it does in the 
case of the collector. In addition to ;., the. actual expenses of col- 
lection, the contractor has to provide; lor his own profits, interest 
Oil liis sunk capital, insurance. against loss,.:-; and in all probability, 
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regular douceifrs to tlie subordinates of the municipal staff told 
off to clieek liis work and watch his dealings with the taxpayers. 

It would be an extraordinary thing then, if one found that a 
contractor working under all these disadvantages could do things 
as cheaply and efficiently aS a properly organized and -well- 
iiiaiiaged raiinicipal stuff. And as a matter of fact he does not. 
In municipalities -where the contract system is in force, one usually 
finds the collecting staff badly undei'maiiiied, and the contractor 
content to realise between eighty and ninety per cent of the 
demand, the remainder lapsing as irrecoverable/’ This state 
of things of course entails a serious financial loss on the 
Commissioners. Moreover it is very bad administration, in- 
asmuch as it puts a direct premium on ^‘passive resistance.'' 
It is very demoralising to the exemplary householder who 
pays his rates and taxes punctually, to see a section of his felloiv- 
citizens evading all such financial obligations by dint of first 
Ignoring, and tlien objecting to, all demands made upon them by 
the contractor ; and Commissioners should not allow" themselves 
to forg(‘t that one of the chief features of a sound collection 
system is the encouragement, of tlic others hy the persistent 
harrying of the pas.sive resister. He must be made to learn that 
he has ml to pay sooner or later, and that tlic longer he evades 
payment the larger will be the item for ^"extras'' iii liis bill. 

If then w’c accept this view*, that the contract system of 
collection is both less- efficient and more expensive than the depart- 
mental system, it becomes necessary to enquire w*hat compensating 
advantages it possesses- sufficiently considerable to induce -(Com- 
missioners to adopt it. The only reasonable answer that suggests 
itself is, that the Commissioners have an idea that, by appointing 
a contractor, tliey relieve themselves and their officers of an 
appreciable amount of difficult work. But surely such an idea is 
(juite fallacious. The actual work of collection, ho-wever large 
the amount may be, is not particularly difficult : as will be shewn 
below" when w’-e discuss- the details of the system, wiTh a properly 
organized staff, and a strict adherence to ilie f/olicctioii Bides 
.prescribed by (Tovernment, collection wmrk. becomes in a great 
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measure automatic^ and calls for little special attention on the part 
of the higher authorities. The part of the work that does call for 
the special attention of the authorities, and that often proves 
very troublesome indeed, is that connected with petitions for 
exemption, remission, and apportionment, and with complaints 
of misconduct and oppression on the part of the collecting staff. 
But the work in connection with exemption, remission, and appor- 
tionment is identically the same whichever system is followed ; 
while from what has been said above on this subject, it is not 
difficult to see that the work in connection with complaints against 
the staff is likely to be both heavier and more difficult to 
dispose of under the contract system than it is under the 
departmental system. 

There is another consideration however tluit may possibly 
have some weight, especially with the Commissioners of small 
municipalities who are necessarily brought in somewhat closer 
personal touch with individual ratepayers than is the case in 
larger towns, and that is the consideration tliat the contract 
system diverts from the Commissioners to the contractor a good 
deal of the unpopularity that always and everywhere attaches 
to the tax-gatherer. 

But this, of course, is a mere shirking of the issue; and in 
the case of the advanced municipality we have taken as an 
example, we must certainly assume that the Commissioners possess 
the courage of their assessment ’’ so to speak, and make their 
choice of systems uninfluenced by any idea of providing them- 
selves with something in the shape of a scape-goat. 

We have now examined in some detail the advantages and 
limitations of the contract system as applied to each of the seven 
items to which it is found possible in practice to adapt it. The 
only point in issue is expediency ; and on this point we have 
found in each case the evidence for and against the system to 
be sufficiently clear and straightforward to justify us in coming 
to a definite conclusion on the 'whole question without further 
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Let. m then pronotince oiir rerdict as follows — A larpe 
mnnyipallthi of an adranml iifpe slimdd adopt the eontraH system 
in the ease of three items of viz., .Roads^ ConsimiethiK ami 

Foimds and Ferries ; and shoidd rejeel it in the ease of the four 
remaijunfriterns, to %idu(diU is 2'^ossihle to apply if, viz., Lifditiny, 
Marhets^ Conserraney^ and Collections, 

This, oE course, is to be regarded as a general stateinoiit onlj : 
and as being subject to the reservation that peculiar local coiidL 
iions mav possibly in some cases cause the balance to incline the 
other way. 

Summary of conclusions. 

With the passing of judgment in the Contract System 
question our discussion of the duties of the Commissioners, and of 
the ways and means of performing them comes to an end. The 
discussion has been a rather discursive on(% and it is possible that 
the detailed enquiries we have found it necessary to make into the 
inner working of various municipal departments may liave obs- 
cured to some extent the conclusions we have come to with regard 
to the main points in issue. At any rat(‘, there can be no harm in 
recapitulating them. Let us therefore condense the genera! re- 
sults of our enquiries, and restate them as follows : — 

1. Tn a large and advanced municipality the (Commissioners' 
duties (both compulsory and optionar'), may be grouped under 
the thirty heads or items of work detailed above on pages .‘lb 

S7. ■ ' , 

2. As regards five of these items, r/r.. Police, Edneation, 

ITospUals, Plaaue, anA the responsiblity of tlie {Com- 

missioners is, under present eireumstanees, a tinancia! one merely, 
the actual %vork licing done by Government. 

3. As regards two of the items, Assessment and 
irnetUm, the b''ommissi oners may^ but should not, eonverr their ilire(*t 
responsibility into a merely financial one by engaging (bn ern- 
meiit to do the work for them, 

4. As regards three iteuiSj ri,:., Construction, Rouds^ and 
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Poimds and Ferries^ ike have the work 

performed by contractors working under the general supervision 
of the ^ municipal staff. ' ' 

5. As regards four items, viz,, Liglitmg, Mavlcets, Conservancg, 
and Collections, the Gominissioners mag have the work performed 
by contractors working under the general supervision of the muni- 
cipal staff, but JmuM not do so, but should have the work per- 
formed directly by the iiiuiiicipal staff. 

6. As regards all the remaining seventeen items, viz., EleC’-* 

tionS', Meetings, Bydaws, Tamtion, Correspondence, Records, Ac- 
counts, Drainage, Water-supply, Food Inspection^ Vital Statistics, 
Fire Prevention, Building Regulations, Slmn Improvement, Burial 
Grounds, Storeheeping, and the Commissioners must 

necessarily have the work performed directly by the municipal staffs 

Hints on Municipal Policy. 

In this and the two preceding chapters we have on several 
occasions found it necessary to consider some question of general 
municipal policy, and to decide which of several alternative courses 
it would be advisable for oiir typical municipality to adopt with 
regard to it. And we may conveniently wind up our discussion 
of this first main section of our subject by making a list of our 
decisions on these questions ; completing the list by adding to it 
such other conclusions with regard to the main features of muni- 
cipal administration as appear to command general acceptance. 

Indian municipalities are too young to have much in the way 
of tradition to go upon, and, as a rule, too much isolated to have 
any chance of profiting by the successes and mistakes of their 
neighbours ; so that a summary of the generally accepted views 
on a few of the more important points of municipal policy with 
regard to which differences of opinion are likely to arise, may be 
of some use to them, in the way of pointing out the more common 
pitfalls, and of warning them from starting work on lines which 
experience in this and other countries has proved to be fore- 
doomed to failure, 
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Indeed perhaps the best way of presenting this summary of 
decisions and conclusions would be to throw it into the form of 
a series of warnings and recommendations addressed to the Ooiiv 
missioners of an imaginary municipality. Let us do so and lot 
us call it '‘‘Hints to Commissioners,” ■, 

Hints to Commissioners, 

1. Make a strict and impartial assessment of the ratepayers. 
Deal carefully with objections and appeals, shewing special con- 
sideration to the poor and those who are not able-bodied. But 
once you have finally settled your demand, realise it in full by the 
rigorous application of the methods placed at your disposal by the 
law, 

2. Before finally passing any resolution, estimate carefully 
its effect on your finances and place the estimate on record. 

3. Avoid speech-making ; and do the bulk of your work 
in sub-committee. 

4. Do not let clamour among the ratepayers deter you from 
following what you believe to be the right course — a popularity 
that is tinged with contempt is not such a valuable possession after 
all.: ' 

5. Assume as many of your “optional ” responsibilities us 
you may reasonably expect to be able to perform. 

6. Make it a general rule to get your work done by your 
own staff, rather than by the agency of contractors ; and invoke 
the assistance of Government only when absolutely compelled to 
do so, 

7. When settling the salaries and wages of your staff, bear 
in mind Mr. Chamberlain’s dictum tliat “municipai eorriiptioii 
creeps in when the higher officials are paid less, and kiwer 
employees more, than the market value of their services/" 

8. Do not let ideas of party patronage, or aiivtlnng in ikr^ 
shape of what is known in America as “the spoils sysfeiii,” in- 
fluence your dealings with the members of your staff ; and inter- 
fere with your Chairman/s control of them as little as possible. 
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9. Eeiiiember that whatever may be the case with your other 
imperfections, the avoidance o£ the. reproach of the two besetting 
sins of municipal administration in this country — slackness and 
procrastination^ — ^is a matter which lies entirely in yoiir own hands. 

IG. Look ahead. Remember that you are not merely the 
representatives of the actually existing ratepayers ; you are res- 
ponsible to a greater or less degree for your town’s future develop- 
ment, and for the health, safety, and comfort of future generations 
of its citizens. 




Part II. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 

— 

Chapter IV, 

Principles and precepts of Organization. 

Tlie six conditions of a successM organization system— The three different 
systems eompared— Division of responsibility between 
the Secretary and the Engineer— Rules 
of working for the Secretary- 
ctfw-Engineer system. 

The six conditions of a successful organization system. 

From what has been said in the last chapter, it may be 
gathered that the great stumbling-block in the path of the Com- 
missioners of an advanced municipality is the simple fact that 
they have not got sufficient funds to perform properly all of 
the many important duties imposed upon them by the law and 
by public opinion. This, of course, is a very common difficulty ; 
as one knows very well, in every department of public business, 
the interests of efficiency and the interests of economy are more 
or less in conflict, and the working arrangements must necessarily 
be the outcome of some sort of compromise between thenit But 
nowhere perhaps are the claims of both these interests more 
urgent, or more difficult to reconcile, than in an average munici- 
pality ; and it is, and always must be, a difficult task for the 
Commissioners to work out the terms of the particular compromise 
that best suits the circumstances of their particular town, and to 
assign to each department of municipal work its proper place 
in the system, and its due proportion of the municipal staff and 
the municipal funds. 

It must be remembered, too, that in carrying out this- task the 
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Commissioners get very little help from outside. The Govern- 
ment has.. designedly refrained from prescribing any particular 
form of municipal organization, and the municipal system itself 
has not yet been in force long enough to allow of aiiythiiig in 
the shape of a. standard plan ’’ being evolved iroiii experience, 
.and being tested sufficiently to receive the stamp of popular re- 
cognition and approval. It is not surprising to find therefore, 
that in many municipalities, the Oonimissioners, thus deprived of 
the guidance of authority and tradition alike, have gone rather 
widely astray, and are, without realising it, struggling against 
the heavy handicap of an ill-balanced and uoco-ordinated system 
of organization and aJmiiiistratiom 

Returning now to our typical municipality, let us suppose 
that the Commissioners have determined to satisfy themselves 
that they are not labouring under this particular disadvantage. 
And let us suppose that, as the best means of doing so, and of 
ensuring that tlieir investigations shall l)e conducted without 
prejudice and with an open mind, they have decided to make 
a talmla ram of their existing arrangements, and to work out for 
themselves, at first hand, the scheme of organization best suited to 
the needs and resources of their municipality. 

Their first step will naturally be to examine and compare 
the different systems of working in force in the best and most 
successful of existing municipalities, with the vie%v of extracting 
from them vsome common principles of organization and adminis- 
tration to serve as a foundation on which their own scheme may 
be built. Nor should this be a difficult matter. They will find 
that however much they may appear to differ outwardly, all 
-successful systems, when, carefully examined, exhibit certain -well- 
defined features in common. They will find, that is to say, that 
every system which is distinguished by efficient and economical 
working, complies generally with certain conditions, which may be 
formulated somewhat as follows : — 

Condition I — llie control exercised hy the Chairman in every 
department must be as direct and thorough as the mnoiint of time 
at the Chairmans disposal alloicSk 
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Condition II— T/i^' Chaifmmh cmtTol must he facilitated hy 
a sy. stem of intef -•departmental cheeking of as complete a character 
astJie eircwmstanees oftJie.mimieipalityalloiv, ' 

Condition III — The higher officers must be relieved of the 
burden of detail by a system of devohition of responsibility carried 
as far as the qualifications of subordinate officers allow » 

Condition TV— The ivorh of the deqjartments 'mnst be so 
organized and co^ordmated^ that there is no overlapping of author- 
itjp and that each officer knows precisely to what superior offeei% 
a.nd for ivhat icork^ and for tvhat subordinate offcers^ he is res- 
ponsible. , 

Condition V — Eaedi dep)artment must he adequately^ and not 
more than adequately^ staffed. 

Condition VI — Provision must he made for the periodical 
readjustment of the staffi7ig arrangements in response to the growth 
and decline of work in the various departments. 

These six conditions thus sanctioned by the best experience 
will presumably be taken by our Commissioners as the guiding- 
principles o£ their investigation, and their task of constructing 
an organization scheme will therefore resolve itself into the task 
of applying these conditions to the particular circumstances of 
their own town, cases of doubt and difficulty being settled by a 
reference to the practice prevailing in the municipalities of the 
best repute. 

It will be seen that the order in which these six conditions 
have been placed is, roughly speaking, the order of increasing 
definiteness and detail, xind this of course is the order in 
which the Commissioners would most naturally consider them. 
They would, that is to say, in the first place naturally decide on 

the general outlines of a scheme which (other things being more 
or less equal) would best provide for the fullest measure of 
control that their Chairman and Vice-Chairman could find the 
time for; next, they would consider this scheme in detail, and 
work out a co-ordinated system of departmental organization ; and 
finally, they would distribute among these departments, in accord- 
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ance with their relative importance, the men and money they 

were able to provide. ... . 

Let ns therefore suppose them to start on their investigation 

in accordance with this programme. 

The three difierent systems of organization compared. 

Now the first thing that they will notice is that for all but 
the highest officers, the actual working arrangements in all large 
municipalities are framed on very similar lines. In every muni- 
cipality they will find the daily routine work performed by a sffifl; 
of officers divided off into separate and distinct departments ; each 
department having its particular responsibility, and each officer of 
the departirieirt his particular share of this responsibility, more or 
less precisely defined. But in regard to the important matter of 
co-ordinating the work of these departments, and regulating the 
mutual relations of their respective heads, no such uniformity will 
be found to exist. The arrangements made for this purpose by 
different municipalities exhibit many striking differences, and it 
is on the character of these arrangements that the nature and 
extent of the control exercised by the Chairman will l>e found 
mainly to depend. 

Let us suppose then our Commissioners to proceed to pass in 
review these different arrangements, or (to be more precise), these 
different systems of organization, actually in force in various large 
municipalities, with the object of ascertaining their respective 
advantages and disadvantages, more particularly with reference 
to the question of control by the Chairman. 

Their investigations will shew them that these organization 
systems naturally fall into three groups or types, to one or other 
of which the system in force in any particular municipality may 
always be referred. These classes, or types, may 1)0 designated 
respectively— (1) The One-man system, (2) The Departmental 
system, and (3) 'Hie Dual system— each of which has its more or 
less well recognised merits and defects. 

Let us deal with them in this order 
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The Om-^man system. 

This 'System concentrates the responsibility for. ihe workiiig 
of the .staff in one officer. ; He may be- styled variously:-: the 
Eiigineer,' or the;' Secretary, .. or the Engineer-Secretary, or' the 
'Seoreiary-Bngmeer ; -bnt ill every ease his' position is the same. : 
He is the one man ultimately x’esponsible for the' work of every 
single department, and all orders from the Chairman to the staff, 
and all reports and representations from the staff to the Chairman 
'.pass through him. 

Let iis note briefly the advantages and disadvantages of this 
system. , - 

, . , M/rstly^ its .advantages ' ■ . 

(i) It has the great merit always attaching to a one-man rule. 

One bad general is proverbially better than two good ones : 

and it is not easy to over-estimate the economic advantage of 
having the same set of ideas, purposes, and methods applied consis- 
tently to the work of the staff in every department. 

(ii) It prevents any loss of power on account of inter-depart- 
mental friction. 

Where there is one supreme head, this sort of thing can be 
very promptly nipped in the bud, 

(iii) It saves the time of the Chairman. 

Cases requiring the Chairman’s orders will be put up in a more 
or less ciit-and-clried form ; and he will very rarely find himself 
called upon to investigate disputes betw'een departments, or to 
discuss and settle questions with regard to which different opinions 
are entertained by different officers, 
its disadvantages : — 

(i) The post of the Engineer-Secretary (as we may call him 
for the sake of convenience) is a very difficult one to fill. 

There is no particular training ground for Engineer-Secre- 
taries. They are recruited either from the ranks of “ office men,” 

men whose work is concerned wdth files and accounts, and is 
(lone at a desk ; or else from the ranks of practical Engineers, 
men trained to supervise contractors and handle skilled and un- 
skilled labour, and whose w^ork lies inainly in the field. 
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Now, as we have seen, the clnties that clevolve on tlia staff in 
a large nninidpalitw are highly diversified in character, more so 
perhaps than in any other ■department' of public business. More- 
over these duties will be found to divide themselves iiatiirally into, 
two strongly contrasted classes' or ■ sides— Indoor or office work on 
one side, and outdoor or executive -work on the other. Further, 
as is fairly obvious, it will be foxind that the efficiency of the staff 
as a whole depends a good . dealwn whether or no the' balaiiee is 
fairly maintained between the interests of these two sides. But, 
from the nature of the ease, the Engineer-Secretary iinder the 
one-man system will not find it an easy matter to maintain 
this balance. If he is an office-trained man, he wfill at times 
fail to realise that ‘Hhe work is the thing,’’ and that rules, 
forms, and procedure generally are means and not ends. If, on 
the other hand, his previous training has been on “practical” 
lines, he will bo apt to become impatient of the checks and delays 
incident to a system of sub-committees and G eneral Meetings, 
and in general, to undervalue the constitutional privileges of the 
Commissioners and the rights of the public. In the one case, the 
danger to be guarded against is “red-tape”; in tlie otliei; ease, 
it is friction with iho Commissioners and litigation witli the 
ratepayers. 

In fact, the knowledge, training, and halff s of mind d^anand- 
ed l)y one of the two sides of municipal work differ so widely 
from those demanded by the other, that it is no exaggeration to 
say, that the Commissioners xvould find less difficulty in selecting 
six good Secretaries, and six good Engineers, than in selecting 
one man who possesses in a satisfactoiy degree all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the combined post. 

(ii). It is very difficult to fill up tlie vacnney eansed iy the 
Engineer-Secretary’s absence on leave. 

This is a real difficulty, especially where (as in many large 
municipalities) the Engineer-Secretary is a Europcain who re{|iiires 
to go to Europe periodically on long leave. No member of tlie 
staff is in training to take his place; and either a new man wlu? 
knows nothing of the municipality, or else the head assistani on 
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the office side, or the head assistant on the executive side, must 
be put in to officiate for him. In any case, the disadvantages of 
the arrangement are obvious, and are well enough recognized in 
practice ; for one usually finds, that when the Engineer-Secre- 
tary is on leave, no attempt is made to do more than “^‘keep things 
going,” all important questions affecting the work of the staff 
being shelved till his return. 

(iii) . The direct control of the Chairman is reduced to a 

iiiiiiimiiiii. 

Of this there can be no doubt whatever : every member of 
the staff knows very well that in regard to the merits of sub-« 
ordinate officers the Chairman is more or less bound to accept the 
opinion of the Engineer-Secretary ; and he realises that on the 
favour of this officer his own prospects of promotion and increased 
pay depend almost entirely. It would be too niiicli to expect 
therefore, that any departmental head or other officer should cri- 
ticise frankly arrangements made by his chief ; or, "when any 
question of mimicipal policy comes under discussion, that he 
should express with freedom views which he knows that his chief 
does not share. 

The result is, that the (.diairman, when dealing with questions 
affecting the staff, finds that he has very little material to work 
upon, lie will find, in fact, that not only is he obliged to leave 
more or less entirely in the hands of the Engineer-Secretary the 
distribution of work among the departments and routine arrange- 
ments generally ; but also that he must in the absence of effective 
criticism accept perforce that officer’s individual opinion with 
regard to important matters in which the interests of both sides 
of the staff may be concerned. 

(iv) . Control by means of a system of inter-departmental 
check is rendered practically non-efficient, as far. as. the Cliainnan 

is concerneiL 

The reasons are much the same as those given in (iii) above z 
a departmental head, who finds something wrong in the methods or 
doings of another department .wfith'vvhicli liis' own is concerned, 
cannot be expected to criticise them freely and independently, if 
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he has reason to believe that they have been inspired by the Eii«« 
gineer-Secretary. -The utmost he will -do, .is to. state the facts and 
.his vie.ws in a more or less colourless, way for that officer to 
take such action as he may think fit. 

But it is ob%doiis that the Ohairiiian’s power to discover 
and prevent extravagance and financial irregiilarities must 
■ ^ depend mainly on the effectiveness with which the work of the 
spending departments is cliecked by the Accounts and other allied 
departments of the office : and although it is not so obvious, it is 
no less true, that the Chairman’s power to discover and prevent 
illegal and oppressive conduct on the part of the members of the 
staff depends greatly on the extent to which , departmental in* 
dependence in goieral is carried. 

To take an example from actual experience. In a certain 
muiiicipality in which the one-man system was in force, it was 
discovered that one of the methods of bringing pressure to bear 
on house-holders who were dilatory in paying their rates and 
taxes, was first to curtail, and sulrseqiientlj^ to discontinue alto- 
gether, the visits of the conservancy staff to their houses. Now 
this sort of thing may easily occur under a system by wIiigIi the 
same officer is made I’csponsiblc both for the collection of taxes 
and the consemuacy service ; but would be [uaicticalJy impos- 
sible ill municipalities where the Collection aud (.'oriser%'ancy 
departments were entirely independent of each other, with the 
Chairman as* their only common head. 

The considerations of principle and expediency, which we 
have applied in this analysis of the one-man system, apply of 
course equally to all. It would not therefore be necessary for 
our Commissioners to go over the same ' g.round' again' aiid„ dis-..^ 
cuss the two remaining systems in the same detail : all that they 
would need to do, wmuld be to apply these considerations at once 
to each system, note briefly the resultant good and bad points, and 
compare these good and bad points with; those of 'hhe^ othe 

Let us therefore suppose them to deal in this way with the 
departmental system. ■ 
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The Departmental System. 

Under this system the staff is divided into several departments 
entirely independent o£ each other, the head of each department 
receiving orders from, and sending reports and representations 
to, the Chairman direct. In a fairly large mnnicipality the beads 
of departments would be some six or seven in number, the 
Head Clerk, the Tax-Collector, the Accoiiiitant, the Conservancy 
Soperintendent, the Eoacl Overseer, the Water Works Overseer, 
and the Food Inspector. 

This system is, of course, the exact opposite of the one-man 
system, and generally speaking, will be found tb be defective in 
precisely those points in which that system is effective, and vice 
versa. Let us note its advanhiges and disadvantages : — 

Firstly^ its advantages : — 

(i) The Chairman exercises a complete control. 

(ii) Inter-departmental check is provided for as fully as pos- 
sible. 

(iii) There is no difficulty in appointing eoinpeteut heads of 
departments, 

(iv) There is no difficulty in filling up temporary vaeuncies 
caused by the absence on leave of heads of departments. 

Secondly^ its disadvantages : — 

(i) A great deal of work is thrown on the Chairman. 

(ii) When the Ohairniaii is temporarily absent, all work except 
that of a strictly routine character is suspended. 

This is an important point where (as in most municipalities) 
the Chairman is an honorary official wdio will naturally want to 
leave the town periodically on business or pleasure. 

(iii) Thei'e is no officer of sufficient calibre to give the Chair- 
man advice regarding matters that occur outside the ordinary 
routine, .• 

(iv) Tliere is abundant opportunity, for inter-departmental 
friction, which may result in serious confusion and delay. . 

Now let us take the last , remaining. system'--The dual ,;;0r 
liigineer-CMm-Secretary system. ' - ■■ -■ ■ ;■ ‘ ■■ - . ''k ' ; 
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The Dual System. 

U]ider this .system, the entire work of the staff is <livided 
into t^Yo sides, wliieh represent roughly the indoor work and the 
oiihloor work respectivel}'. Tlie indoor side is placed mider an 
officer called the Secretary, and the outdoor side under an oiHcer 
called the Engineer. These two ofBcers are entirely independent 
ot‘ each other, and are responsible for every matter affecting every 
departiuent of their respective sides. All orders of the Chairinan 
to the staff, and all reports and representations from the staff to 
ihe Chairman, pass through the Secretary or the Engineer, as the 
case may be. 

This system is, of course, a compromise between the onc«mun 
system and the departmental system. Let us see then how it com- 
l)ares with them in regard to each of the main points in issu<.\ 
which, as we have seen, may be taken to be seven in number as 
follows : («) selection of heads of the staff, (?>) tilling of temporary 
vacancies caused by absence on leave of heads of the staff, (e) 
efficiency of Chairman's general control, (J) efficiency of inter* 
departmental checking, (e) saving of Chairman's time, (/) loss of 
power through inter-departmental friction, (p) ability of otficers 
to act as advisers of the (Jliairman. 

With regard to points [a) and (&) we may ^ay that the d.ual 
system holds a great advantage over the one-man system, and is 
at a slight, disadvantage as- compared with the departmental 
system. ^ . ' . ■ ■ 

Much the same may be said with regard to points (e) and {d% 
it being noted that the checking department and the cheeked 
department can usually be put on opposite sides. 

With regard to points {e) and ( /•’) the dual system. obviously 
holds a great advantage over the departmental system, and is ai: 
some disadvantage as compared with tlic one-man systenn 

In regard to point (g) the rlual system liolds a distinct 
advantage over the departmental system, and certainh'' is 'at no 
disadvantage as compared with the one-man system. 

Wc may now presume that our Commissioners are satistied 
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that they have before them sufficient material to justify them 
in coming to some general conclusion as to the respective 
merits of the three different types of systems they have found to 
bo in force in existing municipalities ; their first consideration 
being, as we said above, to “ decide on the general outlines of a 
scheme which {other things being more or less equal) would best 
provide for the fullest measure of control that the Chairman and 
Yice-Chainnan could find the time for.” 

lieviewing therefore the three systems from this standpoint, 
cun- Commissioners will presumably come to some such conclusions 
as those : — 

1. The departmental system throws so much work on the 
Chairman, and provides so many opportunities for confusion and 
delay on account of inter-departmental friction, that it is to be 
preferred only in either a very large municipality, in which the 
Chairman (or the Vice-Chairman) is a whole-time salaried officer. 

or else a small municipality, in which the amount of work to be 

performed by the staff is, comparatively speaking, inconsiderable. 

2. The dual system, combining as it does to a great extent 
the advantages of the other two systems, is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred in ordinary municipalities where the Chairmanship is an 
honorary post, provided always that the Chairman is competent, 
and can devote a reasonable amount of his time to the dailv 
routine work of the office. 

3. If, however, the Chairman either has not leisure enough, 
or is not competent enough, or intelligent enough, to control 
efficiently the Secretary and the Engineer, and to co-ordinate the 
work of thcdr respective sides— then, in spite of its many disadvan- 
tages. the one-man or Engineer-Secretary system is to be pre- 
ferred. ' 

In the case of our “ advanced ” municipality we must of 
course assume that the Chairman is a competent person, and has 
the ref pii site amount of leisure. This being taken for granted, our 
( 'onnnissioners need have no hesitation in selecting the dual or 
Engincer-('?on-Secrctary system as the system best suited to their 
municipality, and as best fulfilling the requirements of the first 
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of the conditions of successful organization, namely, the condition 
of “ Control by the Chairman, ” 

Division of responsibility between the Secretary and the 
Engineer. 

The first condition thus disposed of, the Commissioners will 
now proceed to consider the second— the condition of “ Inter-de- 
partmental check.” And as the dual system has been definitely 
adopted, their first step in this direction will necessarily be to 
divide between the Secretary and the Engineer the entire amount 
of work connected with the performance of such of the “ Duties of 
the Commissioners” as they have decided to have performed 
directly by the municipal staff. 

A list of these duties is given on page 38 and may be re- 
produced. It is as follows — Elections, Aleetings, By-laws, Taxa- 
tion, Assessment, Collections, Correspondence, Bccords, Accounts, 
Conservancy, Roads, Lighting, Drainage, Water-supply, Con- 
struction, Public Markets, Food Inspection, Vital Statistics, Fire 
Pre\-ention, Building Regulations, Slum Improvement, Pounds 
and Ferries, Burial (xrounds, Storekeeping, and Prosecutions. 

How, as we have seen, office or indoor work is to be the 
province of the Secretary, executive or outdoor work the province 
of the Engineer ; and in the case of the majority of the duties in 
the list, there can be no doubt as to the category to which thev 
may severally be referred. Some cases however are doubtful, and 
must be settled in accordance with considerations of general e.x- 
pedieucy. Let us divide up the list accordingly into (a) duties 
wholly or mainly of an office character, {1} duties wholly or 
mainly of an executive character, and (c) duties of a “ mixed ” 
character, in which office work and executive work are more or 
less equally balanced. We shall get three lists as follows : 

(a) Office Dwries— Meetings, By-laws, Taxation, Correspon- 
dence, Records, and Accounts, 

[b) Eii'ecutvce Duties— Oonser^’^aney, Roads, Lightino-, 

Prainage, Water-supply, , Construction, Public Markets,"’ Fo5 
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Inspection, Vital :: Statistics, Fire Prevention,' Building Eegiilatioiis, 
Slum Improvement, Poiiiids and Ferries, and Burial Grounds. 

(e) Mixed.^^' Biiiies — ^Elections, Assessment, Collections, 
Stores, and. ..Prosecutions. ■ ■ " 

Giving the duties in list (a) to the Secretary and those in 
list (h) to the Engineer, let us consider how the duties in the 
“ mixed” list (c) are to he distributed. 

Elections~Th^ work connected with a general election or a by- 
election is not great in quantity ; but it is important! that the 
preliminary procedure (which covers a period o£ three months) 
should be very carefully performed, as the slightest irregularity 
renders the election void. This preliminary procedure is entirely 
of an office nature, and there can be little doubt that the entire 
responsibility for the conduct of elections should be with the 
Secretary. 

AssesBment — The work is mainly of an outdoor nature, and 
is moreover intimately connected with (and in fact the natural 
sequel of) the work of the Building Eegulations department, 
which is a typical Engineer’s department. Some municipali- 
ties however make the Secretaiy their Assessor, while others 
divide the work among the Commissioners themselves. Neither 
of these arrangements can be approved ; the vtork of valuation 
calls for a certain amount of engineering knowledge and experi- 
ence, and the Engineer should certainly be the Assessor also. 

ColleetionS' — -The upkeep of the registers, the writing out of 
bills demand notices and receipts, correspondence and interviews 
with ratepayers, all come under the head of office work. The 
actual work of collection is, of course, outdoor work (although in 
some municipalities a fair proportion of the rates and taxes is paid 
into the office direct). But the deciding factor in the case is the 
circumstance that the Assessment department and the Collection 
department are natural checks on each other. They should there- 
fore be on different sides of the office, and, as the Assessment de- 
partment has been given to the Engineer, the Collection department 
should go to the Secretary. 

Stores — The keeping of the. stores required by the executive 
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departments wotiid naturally seem to be the, business of the En-' 
giiieer : buts on the principle that a cheeking department should 
be on a different side from the department it checks. Store-keeping 
must go to the Secretary, 

Pfoserniiom — Offences againstmniinicipal laws and; by-laws 
are detected .and reported by the officers of the executive depart-’ 
ments ; and w^hen the Chairman’s sanction' for prosecution has 
been obtained, the responsibility for putting the cases before the 
Court wdll lie ordinarily with the head of the department con- 
cerned, Specially difficult cases however, or those wdiich involve 
points of law, will be made over by the Chairman to the Secretary, 
who will examine and report on the evidence, and if necessary, 
employ and instruct a pleader. 

Nevertheless, nine-tenths of the cases can be perfectly well 
dealt with by the executive departments themselves ; and Pro- 
secutions” should therefore be reckoned among the duties of the 
Engineer, 

Dividing up then these five mixed” duties on the above 
lines, and adding them to their appropriate lists, the Commis- 
sioners will get as their final distribution of work between the 
Secretary and the Engineer, the follow’iiig : — 

(a) Secretary's 'irori— Meetings, By-laws, Taxation, Corres- 
pondence, Records, Accounts, Elections, Collections, and Stores. 

(/>) Engineer s u?or^— Conservancy, Roads, Lighting, Drainage, 
Water-supply, Construction, Public Markets, Food Inspection, 
Vital Statistics, Fire Prevention, Building Regulations, Slum 
Improvement, Pounds and Perries, Burial grounds, Assessment, 
and Prosecutions* 

Rules of working for the Dual System. 

This division of duties between the St'cretarv find the En- 
gineer provides a framework for the system of inter-departmental 
check required by the second condition of succc^ssfiil orgfiiiiza- 
tioii given above ; and the Commissioners can now proceed to 
fill in this framework, and at the same time arrange to satisfy 
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tile third and fourth eonditions, namely, the condition of the 
devolution of responsibility ” and the condition of the co- 
ordination of work.” To do this, they will have to divide 
up the work of each side into a number of departments, 
and lay down some general rules to govern the mutual relations 
of these departments and, as far as is practicable, their internal 
■working.: ... 

Now the number of those departments is, of course, a 
matter which depends almost entirely on the size of the muni- 
cipality under consideration ; and, as it is advisable to avoid 
particulars and keep oiir investigations on general lines as long 
as possible, it will be convenient to defer discussing the details 
of the departments and their number and size to the next chapter, 
where we shall find ourselves at last obliged to give our typical 
municipality a definite income and a definite population. 

This ho%vever need not prevent us from proceeding to dis- 
cuss forthwith the mutual relations of departments and their 
internal regulation — these being matters which can be dealt with 
on general principles applicable more or less to all municipali- 
ties. 

We must suppose then our Commissioners to apply to the 
dual system the second third and fourth conditions of successful 
organization given above, and we must suppose them to check 
their deductions as before by a reference to the practice of the 
most efficient municipalities. 

This procedure will put them in possession of a series of 
practical working rules which may be formulated somewhat as 

.-follows , 

Rule 1, — The two sides of the office are to he kept absolutely 
distinct^ and communicatum heticeen departments on opp>oske sides 
is to take place only through the heads of the staf\ or on lines 
definitely approved by both heads of the staff and the Chairman^ 
Commit meation heticeen departments on the same side is to take 
place only through the head of the staff concerned^ or on lines defi’^ 
nitely ajoptoved by Mm. 
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This rule is the foundation o£ the whole system, and must be 
observed to the letter. 

Rule 2 — The work of every department is to he imder the 
control of one head^ who is to he held solely and entirely respomthle 
for the due performance of the routine duties of Ms department. 

The distinguishing mark of a head of a department is the 
right to report to, and receive orders from, his head of the staff 
direct; and all dealings of his department both with the head of 
the staff and other departments must be conducted through him. 

The ‘‘ routine duties ” of each department must be prescribed 
by the heads of the staff. That is to say, they will lay down 
generally what kinds of cases are to be dealt with and decided by 
the heads of the various departments, and what kinds of cases are to 
be reserved for their own orders. The proportion of the work of any 
department to be considered as routine will, of course, vary 
with the character of the department, and the degree of confidence 
placed in its head, ))nt the general principle should be to carry 
the devolution of responsibility as far as is consistent with safety* 
iV'. B . — A head of the staff must be entitled to assume, in 
the absence of any representation to the contrary from a head of 
a department, that the staff of that department is generally 
adecjuate, and that each member of it is working satisfactorily. 
But tills assumption will throw an unfair responsibility on the 
head of the department, unless he is given more or less of a free 
hand in maintaining discipline among his subordinates and arrang- 
ing their work. 

BrLE 3 — A head of a department suhmitthuj the fads of a 
case for the orders of his head of the staff shall in car iahly make a 
recommendation as to the orders to he passed, 

Where this is not insisted on, one is likely to find the greater 
jiart of the time of the head of the staff' taken up by the actual 
manual labour of writing a multitude of orders wbieb vary little in 
their general eliaraeter from day to tlay. Tliis is not economiea! 
administration* In any municipal department at least seventy 
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per cent o£ the work submitted to the head o! the staff is of 
a purely routine character, and the head of the department knows 
better than anybody else the orders that should be passed on it ; 
in at least twenty per cent of the remaining cases he should be 
at)le, from his knowledge of orders passed in previous cases, to 
make a very accurate guess as to the actual order that the head of 
the staff will pass ; while in the remaining ten per cent of the cases 
in which he finds himself obliged to rely on his own unaided in- 
telligence, it will certainly do no harm to himself, or any one else, 
to have his views as to the course to pursue, placed on record. 

The criticism therefore is not well-informed that would make 
it a matter of reproach to a head of the staff that he ‘Ssimply 
initials his subordinate’s orders.” Properly iindei’stood, they are 
not his subordinate’s orders but his own. A head of a department 
does not want his own subordinates to see his recommendations 
ignored time after time, and very soon learns to recommend only 
what he knows his chief will endorse, and he will frame his draft 
orders, not in accordance with his own idea of what is right and 
proper, but in accordance with what he has learnt to be the views 
and methods of the head of the staff. 

N. B , — The heads of the staff may extend this privilege of 
making recommendations to selected sudordinate officers of the 
departments with useful results. Their interest in their work is 
stimulated, they are made to use their brains, and a capable 
man gets a chance of distinguishing himself from the ruck. 

Rule 4 - — Every officer shall have one immediate siipenor to 
toJiom he is responsible for all his ivork and from whom he receives 
■•■•■■all, Im orders ^ ' 

The art of playing off one superior officer against another is 
thoroughly well understood in India, and an arrangement that 
puis a clerk to work undet two heads of departments, or an 
overseer to ^York under two superintendents, renders the responsi- 
Ijilify of all concerned uncertain, and is bound to result in friction 
sooner or later. 

In many municipalities this particular defect of organization 
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is very noticeable. It is only very seldom however, that it will not 
be found possible to remove it by a re-arrangement of duties among 
the departments ; and every municipality should have a scheme of 
its organization system prepared and kept up to date, so that the 
Commissioners and the Chairman may be able at any time to satis- 
fy themselves that the existing arrangements conform to this rule. 

But it is no use having a good system on paper if it is not 
followed in practice. If, to take a particular instance of not in- 
frequent OGGiiiTence, a Chairman wdth the laudable intention of 
saving time and trouble, makes a practice of sending petitions and 
complaints for enquiry to the various overseers in the various wards 
direct^ instead of through the Engineer and the heads of depart- 
ments concerned, he is bound to throw the whole machine out of 
gear; higher officers lose something of their sense of responsibility^ 
their authority with their subordinates is W'eakeiied, and any 
routine system of control that may be in operation goes by the 
board altogether. 

To insist on orders and reports going through the usual 
channels” is not "‘red-tape,” but a sign that one appreciates 
at its proper value a principle of administration recognised as 
axiomatic all the world over. . 

Rule 5 — For every subordinate officer there shall he prepared 
a detailed; list of the duties for which he is resjmmhle^ approved 
and countersigned by Ms head of the stqff\ 

A department can get on well enough without any thing of 
this sort for a long time ; but sooner or later, some scandal or 
serious error comes to light, and then everybody tliro^vs the 
blame on everybody else, and it is impossible to fix the respon- 
sibility on anybody in particular* Moreover these lists are useful 
for inspection purposes ; they facilitate the general control of the 
heads of the staff ; and they save a lot of trouble when changes 
take place in the personneL 

Rule 6 — Every outdoor officer shall keep a full dJary and 
submit it daily to Ms immediate superior. 


It is not easy to keep an outdoor subordinate woiddng up to 
the collar in the same way as one can an office clerk who sits all 
day under the eye of the head of his department. One effect of 
the Indian climate is to make people, outside the ranks of manual 
labourers, find outdoor work distinctly irksome during the greater 
part of the year, while during the two or three hot-weather months, 
merely to walk about in the streets causes them actual physical 
discomfort. 'The outdoor officer is therefore always subject to the 
temptation to “lie off ” for an hour or so out of the sun, instead 
of doing his work ; and of course, if he yields to the temptation, 
the coolies he has to look after will do the same. 

The only means of checking this sort of thing is to make the 
outdoor officer keep a diary, shewing in Ml detail how he spends 
his time, to test its correctness occasionally by means of local 
enquiries and surprise inspections, and to make it very clear to 
him that the discovery of any deliberate falsification of his diary 
means his immediate dismissal. 

A thorough-going devolution of responsibility on the lines 
indicated above requires, of course, the complement of an effective 
general control by the two heads of the staffs Believed to a large 
extent of the burden of detail, they will have leisure to supervise 
the working of the machine as a whole, and to satisfy themselves 
by means of occasional surprise inspections that each part is 
working up to its maximum of efficiency. 

Each head of the staff must, of course, woi’k out for him- 
self the system of general control best suited to the circumstances 
of his particular municipality, and it may perhaps be considered 
superfluous to say anything further on this point. It can, how- 
ever, at any rate do no harm to complete our list of rules by add- 
ing to it two rules relating to this general control which have been 
proved by the practice of many municipalities to be of more or 
less universal application. 

These two rules may be stated as follow\s : — ; 

Euim 7 — All tcorh of a Teeumng natim shall he regular 
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rued and controlled hy a system of periodkal reports and re- 
turns. 

The heads of the staff arrange the system for the different 
departments of their respective sides in consnitation with the 
heads of the departments concerned. As an example, let iis take 
the Sanitary department ; and let us suppose that its supervising 
staff- consists of one sanitary inspector and four overseers work- 
ing under him, each overseer being in charge of the sanitary 
work of one quarter of the municipal area. Then we may sup- 
pose that the system of routine control will run on some such lines 
as these : — 

Each overseer to submit to the sanitary inspector : Daily — 
his rough pocket-book — his diary — muster-book of sweeper- 

— register of attendance of rest of staff — register of reports 
against sweeper-staff. Weekly — return showing progress and 
results of prosecutions. Monthly — statement shewing progress 
in slum improvement work — stock register— register of notices. 
Half-yearly — ^tools and plant register — report on half-yearly 
inspection of ‘improved ” slums. 

The sanitary inspector to submit to the Engineer : Daily — 
his diary. Weekly — the diaries of the four overseers, accom- 
panied by his own covering report. ^ Monthly — the weekly prose- 
cution statements submitted to him by the four overseers' accom- 
panied by his own covering report — the monthly statement and 
reports {three for each overseer) submitted to him by the four 
overseers, each batch accompanied by his own covering report. 
Half-yearly — the half-yearly registers and reports submitted to 
him by the four overseers, each batch accompanied by his own 
covering report. 

"We may enumerate two or three of the more obvious aclvan- 
tao’es of having some such system of routine control working in 
each department : — 

1, ISTeglect of regular duties, or unpunctiiality in performing 
them, is brought at once to the notice of the supervising officer. 

2. The heads of the staff by getting work of a similar nature 
put up to them for scrutiny at intervals, and in large masses 
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analysed aiicl coiniiieiited upon by their immediate snbordinates, 
instead of in proiiiisciious daily driblets, are better able to codify,"^ 
so to speak, the work of the departments by working out rules for 
simplifying and regularizing procedure. It is as ^vell however to 
remember that these rules should be few, and should be concerned 
with prmciples only ; nothing paralyses initiative, or produces 
dry-rot ’’ in a department more certainly than a multitude of 
standing orders’^ framed to meet the circumstances of parti- 
cular cases and requiring constant alterations and additions. 

3. Comparison of the work of one man wnth that of 
another in the same liney or of one man’s work during a certain 
period with his own or his predecessor’s work during a previous 
period, has much virtue in promoting efficiency . Suppose for in- 
stance- — to take the Sanitary department again— the periodical 
registers, statements, &c., shew that overseer A gets through his 
work more promptly than the other three, that overseer B has his 
coolies more in hand, that overseer C keeps his cattle in better 
health, and that overseer D is more successful in prosecutions ; 
then it should not be difficult for the sanitary inspector and the 
Engineer, by making careful and intelligent enquiries into the 
methods by which the good results 'were obtained in each case, 
to gradually “ screw up ” efficiency ail round until the work in 
each circle attains A’s standard of promptness, B’s standard of 
discipline, C’s standard of cattle management, and D’s standard of 
success in prosecutions. 

Codification of procedure, and the use of comparative results 
for the purpose of screwing up efficiency, are of course common- 
places of business administration everywhere. But in municipal 
administration their importance is apt to be lost sight of ; in the 
iil)Senco of the stimulating effect of competition, supervising 
officers are inclined to get into grooves, and to confine their ener- 
gies to passing orders on particular cases as they come before 

Rule 8 — The arrangements for ensuring that the orders of 
superior ofeers are actually carried out must he effectual. 


10 
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This also sounds like a commonplace, to be taken for granted 
ill every system of administration. But any one engaged in ad- 
ministrative work in India will know to liis cost that this is very far 
from being the case' — his experience having taught, him to place 
in the front rank of'^liis. many difficulties and ' trials, the exaspera- 
ting tendency of his subordinates to come- to, a halt Just' on the 
wrong side of performance. He will , have , learnt ' too that the 
East has its own way of doing things, and re>sents being hustled- ; ' 
and that the remarkable vis immanent, in, an Indian, office 

can he overcome only by persistent driving on the part of its head. 

But whatever amount of “ driving power a head of the 
staff may possess, he cannot feel certain that no order of ■ Ms 
is being “ hung up ” in the office, or is being rendered futile by 
the neglect of some trifling hut necessary detail, unless he insists 
on his staff “ working to dates ” wdienever the ■work permits of it ; 
compliance being secured by a system of register-keeping wliicli 
traces from start to finish every stage in the execution of eacli of 
his orders. And whatever may be the arrangements he makes 
for this purpose, it is essential that they should be adhered to with 
tlie utmost strictness : every subordinate must be made to realise 
that to omit to make an entry in a register is ,a serious mis- 
demeanour ; wdiile should a date have been fixed for the submission 
of a report or note or anytliing of the kirul to omit to put up the 
papers of the case on that date, ivhether the order has been carried 
out or not^ amounts to a heinous crime. 


Chapter V 


Organization scheme for a large municipality. 

^ . A typica! city munieipality— Suggested scheme for the Secretary’s side- 

Suggested scheme for the Engineer’s side. 

A typical city mnnioipality,. 

The Commissioners have ^ now reached the final stage of 
their task of organizing their staff. They have coinjilied with 
tlie first, four conditions of successful organization enumerated at 
the beginning of the last chapter by adopting the dual system 
and formulating tlie rules necessarv for its successful work- 
I iug*. What remains for them to do is to differentiate the various 

departiuenis, frumiiig their constitution in conformity with the 
! last two of the six conditions, namely, the condition of ^“adequate 

stuffing and tlie condition of “elasticity in the staffing arrango- 
I mentsC^ or in other words, as we said above, “dividing among 

’ them in accordance with their relative importance, the men and 

money they are able to provide.’^ 

Hitherto our typical town has been dealt with on general- 
lines as “a large municipality of an advanced type/’ Now 
liow'ever this is no longer feasible ; we cannot attempt to fix 
the number of departments, and discuss them in detail, until 
•we have provided our municipality with a deiinite income, and- 
I made some more or less definire assumptions with regard to such 

other factors of the problem as the situation of the town, the 
size and density of its population, its system of taxation, and its 
water-supply. To do this, let us take the statistics of the 
twenty largesf municipalities in India. They -will give us. an 
average population of about 1,45,000, and an incidence of taxa- 
tion ranging from Its. 2-8 to Its. 3 per head of pujuilaiion per 
y annum. Bo we shall be conforming closely enough to actual con- 
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ditioiis if we give our Commissioners a comniimity of l^SOjOOO 
persons to provide for, and an annual income from all sonreeB of 
Es. 4,50,000 to do it with. 

We shall also be conforming more or less to average actual 
conditions if we assume, with regard to the other factors mentioned 
above, that the town is situated in the plains, that its population 
is mainly urban, that its system of taxation is based on rental 
values, and that its inhabitants are supplied with filtered water 
at the rate of eight to twelve gallons per head per diem. 

The task before our Commissioners is therefore to decide 
what departments it is necessary to provide to cany on municipal 
work in a town of this description, and what staff it is necessary 
to give to each of these departments, in order to get the best 
value out of their four and a half lakhs of income, in the way of 
promoting the health, safety and comfort of its inhabitants. And 
they will find that before they can feel justified in deciding on 
the relative importance to the community of the various kinds 
of municipal services, and in allotting the funds and men neces- 
sary for the performance of each such service, they must institute 
searching enquiries in many directions, work out elaborate cal- 
culations of cost and value, and weigh and discuss many alter- 
native policies, checking each stage of their deliberations by 
reference to the actual experience of their own and other muni- 
cipalities. 

It would, of course, be hopeless for us to pretend to follow 
these investigations step by step. What we can do, however, is 
to assume that the Commissioners hare duly enquired, calculated, 
discussed, and checked ; and that as a result of their labours they 
have obtained the particular scheme of organization that is liest 
suited to the circumstances of a town of the description given 
above. We can then take the scheme as it stands, and "^‘work 
backwards ’’ from it, so to speak, discussing it depurtineiit by 
department, and explaining, as we go along, the calculations and 
considerations on which the deqiartmental distribution has been 
based. 

Such a scheme has been prepared in two parts — one for 
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the Secretary’s side of tlie office, and the other for the Engineer’s 
side. Each part will be found below at the end of the section to 
which it refers. They have been printed on double pages, the 
inner halves of which have been left blank in order to allow of 
their being referred to when reading the explanatory notes now 
to be given. 

Let us then deal first with the Secretary's side. 

Suggested scheme for the Secretary's Side. 

[Jhr scheme see below^ opposite page 

The scheme shows the staff necessary for the performance 
of the nine duties noted on page 66 above as falling within tlie 
proviiioe of the Secretary, rie., Meetings, By-laws, Taxation, 
Correspondence, Eecords, Accounts, Elections, Oollections, and 
Stores. 

Let us examine it in detail, noting department by depart- 
ment the duties of the principal officers and the calculations on 
which the strength of the staff has been based. 

1 . General Department. 

Head clerk — General supervision ; specially responsible for 
the maintenance of files containing Government circular orders 
and Chairman’s standing orders ; attends General Meetings 
and sub-committees in the absence of the Secretary. 

Foii^' clerks — Work in this department is of so varied a nature 
that it is rather difficult to find a basis of calculation for the 
number of clerks required. The best basis is perhaps the number 
of letters issued and received. It is calculated that there should 
be one clerk for every 750 letters issued or received per annum* 
Estimated number of letters 3,000, (1,500 issued, 1,500 received)* 
Registers kept are, (i) Register of letters received, (ii) Register of 
letters issued, (iii) Sorting register of current correspondence. 

Petition clerk — Petition work only. Basis of calculation 
1,500 petitions per man per annum. Estimated number 3,000. 
This excludes Assessment petitions. 
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.Record-keeper — Keeps following* regist(3rs — (i ) lieeord- room 
register, (ii ) Register of deeds and doc aments, (iii) Sorting register 
of old correspondence, (iy) Index register of ])aiJJing petitions. 

' 2. Accounts Department. 

Aijconntant — General supervision ; specially resj^onsiblc} for 
tlie p>reparation of periodical statements and retimis, tlie Budget, 
and the Admin.stration Report ; attends the GoTOi’Jiinent Auditor 
when ])reparing Audit report. Drafts all correspondence connected 
with his department. 

live Assistant Accoiirdarits— Bask of calculation Rs. 1,00,000 
of expenditure per man per annum. Estimated expenditure Rs. 
hjODjjOO (Rs. 4,50,000 Revenue and lls. 50,000 Loai^ Their 
work is the keeping of the thirty or forty registers jn’escribed by 
the Account Hides. 

Enijineers Aeea«nta??i— Deals with all accoiiiits comiectiHl 
with the Engineer’s side ; checks contractors’ bills, workshop 
accounts, ami all registers kept by officers under the Engineer 
fnine . altogether) : keeps all stamp accounts, passes work-bills, 
and writes completion certificates, and drafts Budget estimates 
and annual reports for the Engioeer. 

3. Collection Department 

Tax-collector— (Ameval siipeiudsion authorized to carry on 
routine correspondence with ratepayers : personally grants 
receipts for all taxes paid into tlie office. 

Collection Inspector — Supervises the outdoor work of the 
bill-collectors. Special duties : (i) to explain to ratepayers 
challenged entries in their bills ; (ii) to personally execute war- 
rants in “difficult” cases ; (iii) to make local eiupiiries for the 
purpose of checking reports submitted by bill-collectors on (e) 
“ irrecoveralfie ” warrants, (5) holdings to lie sold, (e) holdings not 
in existence, (tl) new and improved holdings : (iv) to make 
local emjuiries in all mutation cases. 

Fifteen Bill-collectors — Basis of calcidation, 1,0CI0 bilk per 
man per quarter. Estimated number of bills lo^OOO per qiiarteix 
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They serve bills, and notices o£ demand, and execute warrants ; 
also submit quarterly lists of non-existent, new, and improved 
iioldings.;: , ' - ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' , ■■ 

Secen Clerks — Basis of calculation 2,000 ratepayers per head. 
Estimated number of ratepaj^ers 15 , 000 . Their chief work is to 
check in' detail the work of the bill-collectors, and to keep up 
about sixteen registers prescribed by the Account BuleSo 

, 4.' Cash Department. 

Cashier — Tieccives all money, and grants receipts ; pays out 
till cash, and keeps vouchers ; keeps following' registers — (i) Cash- 
book, (yi) Register of permanent advances, (iii) Court-fee account. 

5. Stores Department. 

The basis of calculation is lis. 50,000 worth of stores per 
man. Estimated annual value of stores consumed is Es. 1 , 00 , 000 , 
The store-keeper and his assistant prepare the orders for all 
articles purchased through contractors, weigh, measure, and store 
them, granting receipts ; also check indents from departments, 
and issue stores daily. This department keeps eight registers and 
ledgers in all. 

a Law Department. 

Miiniepal Pleader — Gives his opinion to the authorities on 
all legal matters, conducts all cases in Civil and Eeveniio Courts, 
and specially difficult criminal prosecutions or cases for breach of 
the by-laws. Estimated number of cases 200 , suits for 
realization of arrears 150 , regular civil suits 25 , criminal and 
municipal prosecutions 25 . The municipal pleader is, of course, 
not a whole-time servant. He gets a monthly retaining fee 
a. fixed araoimt for each case in which he is employed. 

Laic Clerk — "Writes out plaints and written statements, re- 
ccive.s and deposits all money due to the municipality from the 
courts, takes eopie.s of deeds, plans and other documents from the 
courts and public offices, keeps accounts of imprest cash and ad- 
vances, and generally looks after ” cases before the courts. 
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Suggested scheme for the Bagiheer's side. ' , 

{For scheme, see below, opposite page 90,] 

Tlie Bcheme shows -the staff necessary for the performance' ,of 
the sixteen duties noted on page 66 , above as ■ falling within, the 
province of ■ the Engineer,' vk., . Conservancy, Eoacls, Lighting, 
Drainage, Water-supply, Construction, Public Markets, Pood In- 
spection, Vital Statistics, Fire Prevention, Building Regnlatioiis, 
Slum Improvement, Pounds and Ferries, Biiriai Grounds, Assess- 
ment, and Prosecutions. 

It will be seen that he has a large staff to control— about 
1,450 persons altogether. The chief point in connection with 
the organization of this large force is the distribution of res- 
ponsibility among the heads of departments ; and some explana- 
tion of the system of distribution adopted in the scheme may be 
given. 

1. Eleven separate heads of departments are provided. This 
gives almost too large a number of officers dealing directly with 
the Engineer, However, it is difficult to see how the number can 
be reduced, without combining two or more departments under 
an additional officer of superior status, whose pay would, of course, 
be a considerable item in the establishment charges. 

2. The (hnstruetion department is kept entirely separate 
from what may be called the “ routine and maintenance ” de- 
partments. This is an important point. Experience she^vs that 
where both coiistriictioii work and routine work are given to the 
same officer (the Assistant Engineer for example), routine work 
makes so many and such urgent calls on his time, that the cons- 
truction work — especially those parts of it that do not show, such 
as the preliminary survey, and the working out of engineering 
details — is likely to go to the wall. 

3. Water-supply is dealt with by two separate department.v. 
This is unavoidable. Where, as in most towns, the intake is some 
miles away from the distributing centres, a single officer cannot 
supervise the whole work satisfactorily, unless, of course, he is 
appointed as an addition to the staff shewn in the scheme. 
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Beads of Departments. 


I. General Department. 


Head Clerk 


4 Clerks. 

•« T, / 1' Assistant 01 

1 Petition Clerk. . Messenger. 

1 Bookbinder. 

1 Record-keeper. | Bookbinder. 

1 Office caretaker. 

,3 Messengers. 


II. Accounts Department,: 


.Accountant 


f5 Assistant Accountants, 
f 1 Engineer’s Accountant. 
U Messenger. 


III. Cash Department. 


CASp;iER 


f 1 Bank Messenger. 
Blessenger. 


IV. Collection Department. 


Tax-Collector 


{i 


1 Inspector. ..-[iS Bill Collectors. 1 15 Messengers 

7 Clerks. 

Messenger. 


V. ^ Store Department. 


'BtORE'KEEPBE 


ri Clerk. 

[ 1 Bookbinder. 

u: 


VI. Law Department. 


fl Clerk. 

Municipal Pleader.. Bxieess-server, 
\l Messenger. 


in 

; ; ,t 
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4. The six remaining “ routine » duties, namely, Assessment, 
Building ^Regulations, Roads, Conservancy, Drainage, and Light- 
ing are divided among three departments— Assessment Buildincr 
Regidations and Eoads going to one department. Conservancy 
and Drainage to another, and Lighting to a third. 

Ihe reasons for this arrangement are as follows : 

(a) The Assessment and Building Regulation departments 
are closely connected ; it is obviously desirable that the officer 
vcho scrutinises the plans of a new building, and watches its erec 
tion, should make the valuation of it when it is finished. More- 

interests involved, it is desirable 
° f n high position in the staff, and be at 

o -,,., a;, any other head of a department. But the 

mowT^" I’f’galation work taken together would not 

pio de a sufficent amount of work for an officer of this stamp. 

W, must be found for him ; and it has 

ounc in practice, that the road-repairing work, Le., the 

in^thirr^n overseers, is the most suitable 

in th inspect, and fits in best with his other duties. 

ties it is +i ^0‘^i'|oncy towns and some of the larger municipali- 
ties, it is the pmctico to divide up the sanitary duties, rk, con- 
mmncy drainage, street-cleaning, amLg two or more 

t!ml chT. ‘he same 

whether ' T™ctice, it is not always easy to decide 

Sffiem th w " P-™ice of the Health 

Tn an’ -r /«'^Pootor, or the District Engineer 

best will probably be found that the 

and to */ ^ friction and the over-lapping of authority, 

bring aU these duties together, and 
scheme a single department, as has been done in the 

mentk ‘he Miscellaneous depart- 
is his chief hr The lighting of the town 

varioHsothm- r ’ ^^1 also be called upon to perfonn 

burning and burial gi-ounds, the preparation of 
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vital statistics, and the ontdoor work eonupcted with the orantino- 
o£ the varions licenses for which fees are paid to tlie municipality* 
These miscellaneous duties are often entrusted to the Sanitary 
department, but that department has quite enough to do in attend- 
ing to its own special work, and should be relieved of everythinfr 
else if possible. 

5. In some head-quarter municipalities the Food Inspector 
(who should, of course, be a qualified medical man) works under 
the direct supervision of the Cml Surgeon. There does not seem 
to be any valid reason for violating the fundamental principles 
of municpal administration by thus dividing responsibility and in- 
troducing an authority who is not accountable to the ratepayers. 
It is in no way derogatory to an Assistant Surgeon to work 
under the order of an experienced Engineer; and as a 
matter of fact, a Food Inspector, unless carefully controlled 
is apt to be overzealous, and to cause hardship to the public 
by setting up unnecessarily high standards of food-purity 
and market management. It is therefore desirable that the 
ordinary procedure should not be departed from, and that 
the Food Inspector should work under some officer, who (paid 
01 unpaid) is responsible directly to the Commissioners, and 
thiough them to the ratepayers. Moreover, in municipalities else- 
where than at head-quarters of districts, supervision by tlie Civil 
Surgeon is impossible. 

Now let us take in order each of the departments shewn in the 
scheme, as we did in the case of the scheme for the Secretary’s side. 

1. General Department. 

As in the case of the corresponding department on the 
Secretary’s side, the number of letters issued and received is taken 
as the basis of calculation. The staff given is sufficient to deal 
with 1200 letters (bOO issued and 600 recoivedV 

2 . Construction Department, ' 

Deals with construction work only. It is assumed that the 
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niiinicipality is carrying oat a large scheme of drainage, or water- 
supply, or both. If no such scheme is in hand, the department 
will be abolished altogether. The staff is provided for an esti- 
mated amiiial expenditure of, say, Bs. 50,000 a year on original 
construction work. ' 

The minimum qualification for the Assistant Engineer should 
be that of an upper-grade subordinate. 

a Water-altering & Pumping Department. ■ 

The staff is provided for the filtering and pumping of 1,50,000 
gallons of water per diem, which is assumed to be effected by 
two engines consuming on the average three tons of coal per 
diem. The Water-works Superintendent should be a trained 
mechanical engineer. The fourteen coolies are mainly employed 
in spreading and washing the sand for the filters. 

4, Filtered water Distribution Department. 

The staff is provided to deal with ten miles of rising malnj 
and forty-five miles of distributory pipes. The work of the de- 
partment is as follows ; laying and shifting of pipes ; supervision 
of the work of the plumbers dealing with private connections ; 
attending to and repairing leaks and bursts ; up-keep of reservoirs 
and hydrants ; detection and prevention of waste ; recording of 
metre readings ; detection and prosecution of offenders against the 
laws and by-laws affecting water-supply. 

The minimum qualification for the Water-works Inspector 
should be that of an upper-grade subordinate. 

: S. Building Regulation and AsBessmeat Department. 

As noted above, this department is responsible for (a) the 
assessment of the town, (b) the regulation of the building of 
houses and huts, and (c) the constriiciioii and repair of roadsi 
The staff has been provided in accordance with an estimate of (a) 
15,000 holdings, {b) 400 building petitions for new and improved 
holdings per annum, and (o) 40 miles of roads. 

Building Inspector ami Assistant .—Deals with all 
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assessniejit work, enquiring personally into all assessment petitions, 
inspecting, measuring, and valuing new and improved holdings, 
inspecting vacant holdings, and checking warrants returned as 
noo-realizable by the collection department. Is iii general charge 
of building of houses and huts, making personal inspections 
before approving plans and sites, and periodically inspecting 
holdings in course of construction ; also in general charge of 
petty construction and road coiistriictioii and repair, person- 
ally checking all estimates and bills submitted by the road over- 
seers* . ','-■■■ ■ 

The minimum qualification for this post should be that of an 
upper-grade subordinate. 


//meZ Responsibk whole of the clerical 

work of the department ; also responsible for preparing for the 
collection department in triplicate every quarter 15,000 bills 
shewing the demand for holding-rate, ligditing-r^ 
an Litiine-fee. ^ This department keeps the eighteen assessment 
legibters prescribed by the Account Rules. 


Road Omneen.~li will be seen that the division of work 
between the two overseers is made by arm, and not hj duties. 

With the latter method, t.e., one overseer in charge of the building 
work and the other in charge of the roads work of the entire town, 
a good deal of time would he wasted by each officer in getting 
about from one end of the town to the other ; moreover for four 
or five months in the year .the » roads ” officer would have practic- 
ally nothing to do. 

The duties of a wad overseer are as follows : supervision of 
all work on roads including construction, renewal, and petty 
repair ; keeping of the road-charts and preparation of annnai 
road stateincnts ; road-watering ; preparation of plans and es- 
timates for culverts and other petty works, and snpemisioii of 
peir construction ; preparation of preliminary surveys for build- 
ing and assessment work ; supervision of private buildings and 
huts under construction ; preparation of plans for land acc.ni^ition ; 
general charge of all public buildings, tanks, gardens and 

squares in his division* 
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6. Sanitary Department. - ■ . • 

It is assumed tliat the bullock-cart system. o£ conservancy 
is in force, and that the drainage system is mainly kiitcha.” 
With a population of 1,50,000 it may be assumed that there will 
be 15,000 private privies, 18 public latrines, 6,000 snllage- water 
cesspools and, (as noted above) 40 miles of roads and streets. 

Sanitary Inspector— His main duties are the supervision of 
the work of the six sanitary overseers, and the maintenance of 
discipline and efficiency among the very large labour force for 
which he is responsible. Special duties : the working out of plans 
for the improA'Cmeiit of slums ; the taking of measures for dealing 
with the owners of insanitary tanks ; the maintenance of stock, 
tools, and plant ; the monthly payment of the swecper-stalf, (he 
must be present throughout) ; and the preparation and sulimission 
to the Engineer of the draft Budget of his department. He should 
be an upper-grade subordinate. 

Sanitary Overseers. — The town has . been divided into, six 
circles, each under an overseer. Each overseer therefore will on 
an average look after the sanitary requirements of a population of 
25,000; and will deal wdth 2,500 private privies, 3 public 
latrines, 1,000 cesspools, and about 7 miles of roads and drains ; 
this being the basis on which the menial staff has been calculated. 

His main duties are those connected with the collection and 
removal of night-soil, sullage, and rubbish. Summarized shortly, 
they are as follows : to take early morning muster of sweepers, 
and distribute their work daily ; to arrange for and supervise the 
cleaning of public roads, lanes, side-drains, ditches, channels and 
outfalls ; and to arrange for the removing of trade-rubbish, and 
the cleaning of public and private latrines, privies and cesspools, 
and the disposing of sullage and night-soil at the snlkge-filters and 
trenching-groiuids : also to inspect all trenching-grounds, sullage- 
Hlters, incinerators, septic tanks, and skuining-platforms. Besides 
these conservancy duties, he is responsible for inspecting and 
reporting upon encroachments, dangerous buikliiigs, dangerous 
and insanitary , tanks, insanitary dairies and stables, ; he arranges 
for the killing , of stray dogs, and the impounding of stray cattle ; 
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lie is responsible for the publication of all notices that have to be 
published by beat of drum ; and he prosecutes! offenders against 
the laws and bydaws affecting sanitation. 

His minimum qualification should be that of a lowor-grade 
subordinate. 

Peons , — Each overseer has under him on an average four 
peons, whose duties are to supervise in detail the work of the 
menial staff. The average circle will be divided into two sub- 
circles, in each of which there will be two peons, one in charge of 
the night-soil and sullage workers, (average number in each sub- 
circle being 50 night-soil workers, 8 night-soil carters and 8 
sullage carters) ; and the other in charge of the rest, (average 
number in each sub-circle being 8 drain coolies, 5 whecl-barrow- 
men, 6 sweeping coolies and 4 rubbish carters). It is necessary 
to make this division between the work of the peons, because the 
night-soil work begins before day-break and is practically over by 
noon ; while the drain-cleaning and sweeping work goes on all 
day. 

Trenohing-grouml staff, — Tw^o trenching-grounds provided forr 
A trenching-ground will naturally be in general charge of the 
overseer in whose circle it lies. Each trencliing-groiind is in direct 
charge of a jemadar^ who resides on the ground and is generally 
responsible. The trenching-clerk attends from day-break up to 
noon, to check the number of carts and buckets brought to the 
trenching-ground. He is independent of, and, in some measure, 
a check on, the jemadar, 

% Miscellaneous Department* 

As noted above, this department is responsible for the light* 
ing of the town, the control of burning and burial grounds, cart- 
registration, and all work in connection with the various kinds of 
licenses with the exception of the actual collection of the fees. 
It is assumed that the main streets of the town (say one-third 
of its area) are lighted by 450 gas lamps under contract with a 
gas company, the rest of the to^Yn being lighted by oil-lamps 
under the direct management of the Commissioners. 
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The staff has been provided for an estimate o£ 450 oil lamps, 
250 carts, and 900 licenses, (horses and carriages 500 ; stables, 
dairies, Ac., 350 ; dangerous and offensive trades 40 ; private 
markets 10). 

Lighting Inspector, — Generally supervises the work o£ the two 
overseers. Special duties — strictly supervises the gas-lighting 
arrangements with the view o£ reporting any failure on the 
part of the gas company to carry out the terms of its contract ; 
receives oil from store ; personally enquires into petitions and 
complaints with regard to lighting received from the ratepayers ; 
makes occasional rounds of inspection at night ; personally regis-* 
tors carts and receives registering-fees ; carries on routine corres- 
pondence with the public with regard to licenses. 

Lighting A night officer. Supervises the work 

of the lamp-lighters, (30 lamps to each man). He checks the 
amount of oil given to the lamps and is responsible that they are 
lighted, put out, and cleaned at the proper time ; keeps an account 
of all burners, chimneys, and pots issued ; goes on rounds of in- 
spection every night. 

License Overseer, — As regards licenses, his work is chiefly 
of a detective character, ie., he makes regular rounds with the 
object of discovering cases in which the taking out of a license 
is being avoided ; conducts license prosecutions in the courts ; 
inspects all burial and burning grounds daily, enquiring into 
complaints made by the public, and collecting death figures. 

Cleil , — Does all the clerical work and keeps all the regis- 
ters of the department. Specially responsible for writing out all 
licenses to be sent to the Collection department for collection of 
:;fees.;; . , , , 

The municipality is assumed to keep 200 buffaloes (for the 
night-soil and siillage carts), 50 bullocks (for the drain-cleaning 
and rubbish carts), and 20 ponies (for the watering-carts), and the 
staff has been provided accordingly. In order to avoid unneces- 
sary length of lead,’^ at least two cattle-yards should be provided 
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—one in clmsion and the other in B'’ division-each o! 
which takes half the staff. This department is responsible for the 
housing and feeding of the cattle, and for keeping them in health ; 
the animals are actually worked by carters belonging to the Sa- 
nitary and Eoads departments. Owing to this arrangement 
(which considerations of caste render necessary) one of the main 
duties of the department is to make a strict daily examination 
of the entire stock with the view of ascertaining whether they have 
been over-driven or maltreated. 

JSuperintendenL — Should possess some veterinarv qualifications, 
and have had experience of handling unskilled labour. Super- 
vises both cattle-yards, and maintains discipline and efficiency 
among the staff ; treats sick animals and segregates them when 
affected by contagious diseases ; prepares daily fodder indent on 
the store-keeper ; takes early morning muster at one or other of 
the yards, and distributes the animals among tlie carters ; takes 
evening muster at one or other of the yards, and examines the 
condition of the animals returned. 

Yard Jemadar. — ^In general charge of the yard. Receives 
fodder, &c., from the store-keeper, and is responsible for seeing 
that all the animals in the yard are fed, watered, groomed ami 
littered clown ; takes morning and evening musters in the absence 
of the superintendent. 

Assistant Jemadar. — A night officer and in general charge 
of the yard at night. Takes night muster below under Con- 
servancy and distributes animals, receiving them back in the 
early morning. 

Eighteen eattle^men.— About one for every fifteen head of 
cattle will be found sufficient. They look after the buffaloes and 
bullocks, feeding, watering, and washing them, and keeping the 
sheds and enclosures clean. 

Foirr syces.— Do the same for the ponies ; one syce for every 
five ponies will be found sufficient. 

/ : 9. Market s ■ 

The staff is provided for one municipal market with slaiighfc 
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ei’-hoiise attached. The market revenue is estimated at Rs. 1,000 
monthly (Rs. 600 slaughtering-fees and Rs. 400 stall-rents). 

Market Supe7intende7iL~ShoTild reside on the premises. In 
general charge of the market ; collects stall-rents and slaughter- 
ing-fees ; inspects animals brought for slaughter ; classifies and 
stamps the meat, and is responsible for the quality of the food- 
supply generally ; investigates all complaints made by the 
public. 

Market-lceeper . — In general charge of the municipal property 
in the market^ and preserves order. 

Works directly under the superintendent, and assists 
him in collecting fees and rents. 

10. Food Inspection Department. 

Food Inspector,— Mdkes daily rounds of inspection of markets 
and shops, seizing unwholesome food and drink and prosecuting 
vendors in the courts ; performs analyses when necessary. Directs 
operations of disinfecting gangs in epidemics ; and when ordered 
by the Engineer examines and reports on particukr insanitary 
tanks, catchpits and drains. Examines medically municipal officers 
entering the service or applying for sick leave. 

The minimum medical qualification for the post should be 
that of a Licenciate of Medicine and Surgery. 

11. Fire Brigade Department. 

Supenntendent , — Responsible for the training and discipline 
of his force of firemen, and for keeping engines, pumps, etc,, in 
a high state of efficiency. His arrangements must ensure the 
whole effective force being brought promptly to the scene of any 
fire at any hour of the day or night. 

The number of fires occurring in the year may be estimated 
at ten. 

Our Commissioners have now completed the task they set 
themselves in Chapter V.. They have worked out in ful! detail' a 
scheme of organization which satisfies all the six conditions 
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fomiilated in that chapter ; and which besides admits o£ the 
application o£ all the eight working rules which we have found 
to be necessary for the translating o£ these conditions into actual 
practice. 
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CHAPTER Vi. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 

Organization scheme for a small municipafity, 

A typical small municipality—Sugsested schem© uBder tii@ B©pai?to©iita! systeisi^ ; 

A typical smalilmunicipality. 

The lines o£ the scheme we have Just considered are framed 
to suit the circumstances of a ‘‘city municipality,” a town of 
I5OO5OOO inhabitants and over. It is obvious however that the 
great majority of Indian towns connot be reckoned in this class ; 
in the average nranicipality the population is much smaller^ the 
incidence of taxation lighter, and the number of “ optional ” res« 
poiisibilities assumed by the Gommissioners less, than in the 
typical large municipality described in the preceding chapter. 

But whatever may be the size of a municipality, the funda- 
mental principles on which its efficient administration depends 
must be very much the same : and the only I'eason for taking a 
town of 1 , 50,000 inhabitants as the example is, that the .detailed 
application of these principles can be depicted on a large canvas 
more clearly and completely than on a small one. The difference 
between a municipality of 2,00,000 inhabitants and one of 20,000 
is after all a difference of degree and not of kind: one may be 
a battleship and the other may be a gunboat, but both belong to 
the same fleet, and both draw their crews from the same service. 
In a gunboat discipline is as strict, the standard of efficiency as 
high, and the distribution of duties as well defined as in the 
biggest ship in the fleet ; these are the essentials, and it makes 
no difference to the essentials that in the small ship organiza- 
tion is not so complex, nor specialisation carried so far, and thatr 
the commander performs certain duties which in the big ship 
are left to his immediate subordinates. 

’ So, in the administration of ' a- small municipality, slackness, 
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incompetence, and uncertainty as to responsibility, are no more 
excusable than they are in the administration o£ a city ; defects 
of this kind are due to .very much the same causes everywhere, 
and no town-administration is so small, or so poor, that it cannot 
manage to comply with all the six conditions of successful organi- 
zation which we have found in the previous chapter to gOTern 
the working of the best among existing municipalities. The 
eight working rules too, based on these conditions, can be applied 
with very slight modifications to municipalities of the smallest 
size ; practically the only alteration required being the substitu- 
tion of the word “Chairman ” for the words “head of the staff,” 
wherever they occur. 

schenie under the departmental system. 

[For scheme, see below opposite pa(je 98.] 

Let us therefore consider a practical organization scheme for 
a typical small municipality of, say, 20,000 inhabitants framed on 
the same lines as the scheme for the city of 1,50,000 inhabitants 
which we have just examined. 

As before then, w’e will suppose the scheme prepared in 
accordance with the six conditions propounded in Chapter IV and 
“ work backwards ” from it in an explanatory note. 

JS ote on the Scheme, 

The ramn points in regard to which the organization of a 
small municipality will be found to differ from that of the city 
municipality we have just discussed are these : — 

three^' "/ departments is decreased from nineteen to 

This decrease is rather less in proportion than the decrease 
m the size of the population. It would be however impossible 
to reduce the number of departments heloic three, without 
violating one or more of the three conditions to which a 
sound organization scheme should conform, n.:., (a) that outdoor 
work should be kept separate from office work as far as possible, 
that. the Accounts department, should .be Jndependent both 
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of the spending departments and the Cash departiuent, and 
(c) that the Assessment department should be independent of 
the Collection department, 

2, The Secretary and the Engineer disappear. 

In a small municipality of 20,000 inhabitants the office work 
can quite well be done by a ministerial officer, and a Secretary 
w’-ould be an expensive superfluity. A qualified Engineer too 
would demand a higher salary than most municipalities of this 
size could afford to give ; and, in any case, it would be undesirable 
to destroy the balance of authority by making the head of the 
outdoor department an officer of a higher status than that held 
by the heads of the two other departments, whose duty it is to 
check his work. Moreover, a change has been made from the 
dual system to the departmental system, which we found above 
(page 63) to be suitable to a ‘‘small municipality in which the 
amount of work to be performed by the staff is inconsiderable ; ’’ 
and it is the essence of the dual system that any head of a depart- 
ment should be of equal status with the head of any other 
department and entirely independent of him. 

5. JS'o provision is made for fdtered-icater siipply^ gas'diglitiny^ 
building regidatio ns, public markets, food inspection and fire prevention,. 

The supply of filtered water is always an expensive item (the 
outlay both on the Capital and Revenue accounts being necessarily 
very heavy), and also, the smaller the municipality is, the higher 
proportionately will be the cost of the water. In the city muni- 
cipality we have just discnssed, an estimate based on the published 
figures of a number of large municipalities shew-s that the cost 
(Capital and Revenue combined) of supplying ten gallons of 
filtered water per head of population per diem would work out 
to about thirty per cent of the total municipal income, In a 
small municipality of 20,000 inhabitants the percentage would 
work out probably to something like 60 per cent — a prohibitive 
figure. 

The other items noted above are omitted for reasons which 
are fairly obvious : gas4ightiiig is out of the question .except 
where there ^ is a company supplying gas to private consumers; 
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bmldiiig regulations are necessary only ivhere there is congestion 
and land values are high ; a public market would probably not hold 
its own sufficiently against private enterprise to pay its way ; a 
properly quahfied Food Inspector would require a relatively bio- 
alary and would have only about two hours’ work a dav ; and a 

hire-brigade would probably be called upon to deal with about 
three fires in the year. 

4. The incidence of taxation is much lower. 

In a city municipality it may be estimated that approxi- 
mately half the municipal expenditure is devoted to what are 
called “general purposes,” and the other half to three “ special 
purposes, ik,, Filtered-water supply, CTas-lighting, and House 
consenancy, for each of which a separate account of receipts and 
expenditure has to be maintained (see below, “ Taxation ”). 
^\ith regai^ to these “special” accounts, it maybe estimated 
_ut the cost of the filtered-water supply will work out to about 
n y per cent of the tofcil expenditure of the municipality, 

gas^hghtingto about two per cent, and house coiiservancv to about 
eighteen per cent. 

jvow, as we have seen, filtere.l-water supply and gas-lighting 

omitted altogether in the case of the smaller municipality" 
..ml VC may fairly assume that in i-iew of the more rural 
character of the town, tlie cost of house conservanev wiU be 

c foi the three special accounts is 30 per cent plus 2 per cent 
plus b per cent, i.e., 38 per cent. ^ 

^’™m the “general purposes” account will have to bo 

Marl^f ? expenditure on Building Regulations, Public 

Markets, h ood Inspection, and the Fire brigade, and also the 
umnution in thecostof public conservancy resulting from the 
more rural character of the town. The tohil reduction on these 
five heads may be estimated at about a quarter of the whole' 
generid purposes” expenditure, he., l^i per cent on the total 
expenditure of the munipipality. - . 

- . 8o that in the smaller municipality, the reduction in expendi- 
ture due to tho non-porformanco-or less -complete performance of 
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tlie aboYC-mentioned municipal services will be 38 per cent plus 
12^ per cent — say roughly half. Taxation being taken as approxi- 
mately equal to income, it follo\vs that the incidence of taxation 
will be Ss. 1-8 instead of the Es. 3 per head of population per 
annum which we have found to be the rate prevailing in the city 
municipality. With a population of 20,000, this gives the raimi- 
cipality a yearly income of Rs. 30,000 from rates and taxes — 
say, an income from all soui’ces of Es. 32,000. 

Now let us examine the scheme in detail, noting department 
by department the duties of the officers and the calculations on 
which the strength of the staff has been based. 

I. General Department, 

This department deals with all the work performed by the 
Secretary’s side in the large municipality with the exception 
of ^‘Collections/’ which has been given to an independent 
department for reasons noted above. The depaidment is therefore 
responsible for all office wmrk connected with the following eight 
duties of the Commissioners — Meetings, By-laws, Taxation, C*or-* 
respondenee, Records, Accounts, Elections, and Htores. 

IleiuJ Clerh and Accoinitanl — General supervision. As Head 
Clerk, attends Greneral Meetings and sub-cominittees. As Ac- 
countant, is responsible for keeping about twenty-five registers 
prescribed by the Account^ rules, for preparing periodical state- 
ments and returns, and for drafting the Budget and AdminisHa- 
tion Reports. As Store-keeper, indents for., receives, and . issues 
stores of . all kinds. 

Two Clerks — Assist the Head Clerk generally, their work 
being mainly eoncerried with correspondence and petitions. Es- 
timated noinber of letters issued and received 600, and estimated 
number of petitions GOO per year. 

■ 2. Oash and -Collect ion Department* 

Tcuv-coUeetor and CashieT' — Generally responsible for col- 
lections and for, supervising the work of the collection staff 
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both outdoor and indoor ; grants receipts for taxes paid at the 

Four BtU-coUectors~Ba.sis o£ calculation 800 bills per head 
pel quaiter. Estimated number of bills per quarter 3,200 Thev 
serve bills and notices of demand and execute warrants; also 
submit quarterly lists nf non-existent, new, and improved holdino-s. 

iiTO elerfe— Basis of calculation 1,500 to 1,800 ratepayers' 
per head. Estimated number of ratepayers 3,200. They aLsist 

the tax-collector and cashier generally, but their chief work is 
checkindetailtheworkof the bill-collectors audio keen up 
the registers prescribed by the Aceount rules. ■ 

3. Overseer’s Department. 

This department deals with all the work performed by the 
in the large municipality with the exception of 
the seven items-Water-siipply, Construction, Public Markets, 
Pood Inspection, Fire Prevention, Building Begulations and 
Slum Improvement, which, as we have seen above, would not 
ordinarily be undertaken by a small municipalitv. This reduces 
the number of “duties of the Commissioners” to be performed 
by this department to nine, ri... Conservancy, Roads, Lighting 
Drainage, Vital Statistics, Pounds and Ferries, Burial Grounds 
Assessment and Prosecutions. 

Overseer-Qeneval supervision and maintenance of discipline 
among the large force for which he is responsible 
duties-Preparation of plans and estimates, maintenance 
road-charts preparation of the annual road statement, monthly 
payment of the sweeper staff, registration of carts, conduct of 
prosecutions m the Criminal Courts. 

He should be an upper-grade subordinate 

««S-m™-The municipal area has been divided into 
two equal circles, each circle being assumed to have exactly the 
same mileage of roads and drains, and the same number of 
atrmes, privies, cesspools, &e. Such a symmetrical division is. of 
course, impossible in practice, but it will be found generally that 

sub-overseer to every 10,000 of the popul^^^^^^^^ is a fair 
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proportion. His duties may be classified under three headsj 
viz.^ Sanitarjj Eoads, and Miscellaneous. 

(i) Sanitary — Takes early morning muster o£ sweepers and 
distributes the work daily ; supervises the cleaning o£ public 
roads lanes side-drains ditches channels and outfalls, the remov- 
ing of rubbish, the cleaning of public and private latrines privies 
and cesspools, and the disposal of siillage and iiightsoil at the 
sullage-filters and trenching-grounds ; inspects trenching-grounds, 
sullage-filters and skinning-platforms. 

(ii) Roach — Supervises construction, renewal and petty 
repairs of roads, and road-watering, 

(iii) Miscellaneous ' — In direct charge of the lamp-lighting 
and cattle-yard staff. Inspects pounds, ferries, burial-gronuds 
and hnvning’-gliats, and collects vital statistics ; makes enquiries 
with regard to licenses ; and generally performs miscellaneous 
outdoor duties of every kind under the orders of the Over- 
seer. 

Road^Foreman — Each foreman is in direct charge of the men 
who do the road-repairing, lighting and cattle-yard work. Es- 
timated number of miles of road 12 and of lamps 150. 

Conservancy Foreman— Fiaah foreman is in direct charge 
of thirty-nine night-soil and sullage workers. The work begins 
at day-break and is over by noon whereas the work of the men 
under the Rubbish foreman goes on all day. Estimated number 
of privies 1,200, public latrines 2, cesspools 300, and trenching- 
grounds 2. 

Rubbish Foreman — Each foreman is in direct charge of the 
men who keep the roads and lanes clean, and sweep the 
drains. 

Head Clerk — Responsible for all clerical work in the depart- 
ment. His two assistants’ chief work is to prepare in duplicate 
and send to the Collection department every quarter 3,200 bills 
shewing the demand for the holding-rate and latrine fee, and 
to keep the Assessment registers prescribed by the Account 
Rules, They also wuite out licenses and keep the License 
registers. 


n 
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SuneyoT--mm\j employed in connection with Assessment 
w'ork under the direct orders of the Overseer. 

It will be seen that this scheme, like the two schemes for a 
large municipality given above, satisfies all the six conditions of 
successful organization formulated in Chapter IV. 
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Heads of Departments, 


I. General Department. 


2 Clerks. 

1 Office Caretaker. 

2 Messengers. 


Head Clerk & Accountant 


II. Cash and Collection Department. 
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111. Overseer’s Department. 


1 Head Clerk 
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Sub-Overseer “ B 
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Paet III. 

THE EVERYDAY WORK. 

~~C003 

Chapter VII. 

The Work of the Secretary, 

The position and qualifications of the Seeretany— Elections-Taxation- 
Colleetions-Complaints and petitions. 

His position and qualifications* 

The Secretary is brought into close and constant contact g 

with both the Commissioners and the Chairman, and if he is a 
person of tact and discretion, he can do a good deal to ensure the 
smooth 'working of the municipal machine. This is particularly 
the case 'where the Chairman is an ofiicial, or 'where party 
feeling runs high among the Commissioners — ^an unofficial ’’ ex- 

change of views, or a proposal for a working compromise made 
through the neutral agency of the Secretary will often avert a 
conflict which threatens to have serious consequences. For this 
reason, and for the reason that he is usually the person who has 
to explain things to ratepayers and others who make personal 
palls at the office, it is desirable, (especially where the Engineer is 
a European, as he should be wherever possible) that the Secretary 
should be an Indian rather than a European—and an Indian of 
sufficient social standing to meet on equal terms any Commis* 
sioner or member of the public with whom he may find himself 
called upon to have dealings. 

His duties as head of the office require that he should be a 
man of business habits, with some knowledge of accountancy, 
and a thorough command of the English language ; and the Com** 
missioners should have little difficulty in securing the services of 
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an Indian gentlennin who possesses all these qualifications, at a 
salary very considerably lower than that which they would have 
to give to a European o£ anything l&e the same calibre, 

A list o£ the duties to be performed by the Secretary’s side 
o£ the office has been given in a previous chapter and need not be 
reproduced here. 

As regards the greater part of them, there is no necessity to 
say anything at all— office work is much the same everywlierej 
and full instructions as regards the conduct o£ correspondence, the 
keeping o£ registers, and such-like office matters, are contained 
in the various manuals and circulars issued under the authority 
of Government. 

Four “duties” however, lie rather outside the ordinary run 
of office routine, and may be briefly noted upon, m., (1) Elections, 
(2) Taxation, (3) Collections, and (4) Complaints and petitions. 

Elections* 

Except in a few miinicipalities of minor importance (marked 
with an asterisk in the list appended to the Act), two-thirds of the 
Commissioners are elected by the ratepayers at a general election 
which is held triennially. 

The “ property ” qualification is not high ; every male adult 
who has resided for twelve months in the municipality, and who 
has, within that period, either (a) paid to the municipal funds as 
taxes or in fees the sum of Rs. 1-8, or (&) paid as rent for a hold- 
ing or part of a holding within the municipality the sum of Rs« 
20, is entitled to vote. 

The elections are conducted by the Chairman in accordance 
with the instructions contained in a sot of Election Rules issued 
by the I^ocal Government under the authority of section 15 of 
the Act. These rules which prescribe the procedure for the 
registration of votes, the nomination of candidates, the polling, 
and the other incidents of an election, should bo studied very 
carefully by the Chairman and others responsible. Delay in 
the issue of a prescribed notice, or non-compliance with a 
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prescribed rule, is sufficient to invalidate the entire proceedings ; 
and it is fairly certain that when anything of the sort takes place 
one or more of the defeated candidates will bring the matter to 
the notice of the executive authorities and demand that a fresh 
election be held. 

It is unsafe therefore to leave the carrying out of the pre- 
liminary arrangements to the ministerial staff ; and the Secretary 
(and when there is no Secretary, the Chairman himself) should 
see personally that each item of the prescribed procedure is strictly 
and punctually carried out. To ensure this, it will be found con- 
venient to draw up a programme in which the latest dates for the 
issue of notices and for the other operations prescribed by the 
rules are shewn in chronological order. Suppose for instance 
that the date of the election is the 30th April, then the pro- 
gramme will be as follows — 

Election Programme^ 


Bate. 

2Dt;h January 

Bast day for— 

Issue of notice intimating that the Register of Voters is open to inspection. 

28tli February 

Publication of Register of Voters. 

Bo. 

Issue of notice giving the date up to wliich claims for registration will be 
'received.'. ■ ■ ' ^ 

IStli March 

Receiving claims for above. 

29th March 

Issue of letters to Incorporated Companies asking them to appoint a 
delegate. , 

Slst March 

Publication of Form B calling for nomination of candidates. 

5th April 

Receipt of replies from Incorporated Companies appointing delegates. 

.Sth April 

Receipt of nominations of candidates. 

9 th April 

Issue of notice for hearing of appUcations for the revision of Register of 
Voters. 

18th April 

Hearing applications as above. 

14th April 

Publication of the revised Register of Voters* 

Bo. 

Publication of the list of candidates. 

Bo. 

Publication of notice fixing the time and places for holding poll. 


Regutmtiori of Voters . — The form in which the register of 
voters (Form A) is to be kept is given in the rules. 
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The register has, of course, to be divided I)y wards ; and 
it will be found convenient to further subdivide it by streets, e. g., 

WAPtB No. 4. 


MiicMpam Lane. 


Serial No. 1 

4a 
■2' Pi 
o 

^ §* 

Name of voter. 

Father’s name. 

Age. \ 

Period 

of 

residence. 

Address, j 

Qualification, 

1 

19 

Haridas 

Laohniandas . . 

34 

2 years. 

No. 4 

Pays Rs. 2 for 








rates & taxes. 

2 

26 

Abdul Shaik . . 

Mahomed Shaik 

2S 

2^ » 

n -5 

Pays Rs. 2 cart 




1 ■■ 




tax. , 




Fanchanantola Road. 



0 

37 

Sushil Chandra 

Charu Chandra 







Mukerji .. 

Mukerji 

40 

:■ 15 „ . 

„ 1 

Pays Rs. 2 








house tax. 

10 

38 

Atul Chandra 

Gopal Chandra 







Byragi . . 

Byragi .. 

22 

1 » 

» 1 

Pays Rs. 30 








yearly rent. 


This arrangement will bo found to facilitate the periodical 
revision of the register (voters’ list), and also the detection of 
personation on the polling day. 

The rules require that this register should be revised and 
published at least three months before the date of the general 
election. This date, which should correspond as nearly as possible 
with the date of the previous general election, is fixed by the. 
Local Government and notified in the Gazette ; and the applica- 
tion to Government to fix the date should be made, and the final 
revisioh of the register taken in hand, about the same time, he., 
six or seven months before the end of the current triennium. For 
this final revision local enquiries by the collection staff or others 
are not necessary ; all that need be done is to correct the registers 
in accordance with the information contained in the municipal 
records, that is to say, in- the-Tax-collection register, the Demand 
register and the License register. The clerk who re-writes 
the register (voters’ list) should compare the old voters’ list with 
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these registers, striking out and adding names in accordance with 
the payments noted therein. Persons who in the old voters’, list 
are entered as cjualified under the annual rental clause ” should 
only be re-entered if the collection registers show that they con- 
tinue to pay the occupier’s share of the taxes; but those that 
are not so shewn, and all new occupiers, should not be entered, 
and should be left to make their , claims after , the publication 
of the voters’ list in the same .way as persons .claiming to 
vote as income-tax-payers or University gradiiates are. required 
to do. . . ... ; .:i:: ' 

Again, the rules say that persons residing in the municipality 
and paying a certain amount to. the municipal funds , during the 
^Vtwelve months immediately preceding the date fixed for electioii,”: 
are qualified .to vote. The voters’ list however can obviousfy .in-? 
elude only. the names of those persons found qualified at the .tirno the 
revision is made ; and any person not qualified then but qualify- 
ing .subsequently, must put in his claim after the publication of 
the voters’ list within the period prescribed by the rules. . . . 

'l\iUinf/..Arran(femenis .' — The Chairman is required to fix a 
polling station, and to nominate a presiding officer and an electfen 
committee (consisting of not more than five and not less than three 
members) for each ward in which there is , a.. con tested election. 
Disorderly scenes are not uncommon at the polling stations, and 
special care should be taken to see that the. presiding. offi.cers and 
the committee-men kno%v their duties, and that proper arrange- 
ments, police and. otherwise, are made to . secure, voters from 
molestation, .and to record their votes without confusion or delay,'; 

The following ari’angements are suggested : — 

.(n).The polling-hours to be from 10 A, m. to 3 F. M.' 

.{h) The executive authorities to be requested to, depute police 
to maintain order both inside and outside the polling stations. 

(e) The. collection staff of the ward to be present inside the 
polling station to identify the voters, and to prevent personr 

atib'n. . . - . . . 

~ : (d).A set of , rules designed to preserve order: in. the. j)ollmg- 
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stations to be drawn up by the Chairman, and’; communicated 
personally to the presiding officers, the committee members, and 
the candidates. 

The following rules have been found to work well in 
practice 

PoLUNG Rules. 

(t) Each member of the Election committee will record 
votes under the personal supervision of the presiding officer, whose 
duties are to decide references and disputes, to maintain order, 
and to take the place of any recording officer temporarily 

absent. 

(m) Each candidate will be permitted to nominate one agent to 
attend each recording officer. A candidate’s agent has the power 
to object to the registration of a vote on the ground of personation 
only, and the matter must be settled then and there by the 

presiding officer. . , . , 

Candidates’ agents will be provided with seats near 

the recording officers’ tables and must sit quietly during the pro- 
ceedings. Any agent making a disturbance, or attempting to 
canvass, will be removed from the enclosure, and the candidate 

will not be allowed to replace him. 

(Hi) The presiding officer will on no account permit within 
the voting enclosure any person other than the candidates, 
their duly nominated agents, and officers of the municipality 
or police on duty under the orders of the Magistrate or Chair- 
man. 

(iu) No voter will be allowed to remain in the enclosure 
for a longer period than that required for the recording of 
his vote. 

(e) The polling-register (Form C) to be prepared so that the 
names of the voters for each ward appear in alphabetical order 
according to the initial letter of their “ given ” names ; e.g., Han 
Das Bhattachar jee and Abdul Sheik will be shewn under H and 
A respectively, and not under B and b. 

An extract from a polling register in a ward in which there 
were fopr candidates and two vacancies would read as follows 
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Serial No, as 
in Register 
A. 

1 

! Names 


Votes becorded I'or— 



-of 

' Voters. 

N. K. Das. 

, . 

1 Abdul Kadir. 

N, dial ter ji. 

S. N. 
Eanerji. 

Remarks, 








1465 

1227 

j Haridas 

Haridas Bhatta- 
chavji 

t ■■ 

' ' ' 1 

1 

1 

. , 1 


9S6 

Hem Ch. Ghosc. 

.... 


1 ' 

■■ 



To facilitate the recording of votes, eacli page of this register 
should be pasted on a straw-board and these strawboards should be 
distributed among the committee members. For example, in a 
ward in which the committee consisted of tln-ee members, one 
member may take the names from A to G, another those from 
H to N, and the third those from 0 to Z. Each member should 
sit at a separate table, on the front of which a large sheet of 
paper of a distinguishing colour should be pinned, say, w^hite for 
the A to G table, red for the H to N table, and green for the 0 to 
Z table. A clerk should be stationed at the entrance to the pol- 
ling-station with a supply of small slips of white, red, and green 
paper, and, as each voter comes in, he inquires his name and gives 
him a slip of paper of the appropriate colour. The voter shews 
the slip to a peon inside the polling station, and is directed to his 
proper table where his vote is recorded. 

It must be understood that this polling register has no author- 
ity with regard to a claim to vote. If a man whose name is not 
on the polling register claims to vote, he must bo referred to the 
presiding officer, who will decide, by referring to Register A 
(the register of voters), whether his claim is allowable, and if he 
decides that it is, his vote must be recorded. 

The number of committee members will vary in accordance 
with the number of voters expected ; with the procedure given 
above, 200 voters per man is a fair allowance. 

Taxation. 

Taxation has been included among the duties of the Secretary 

14 
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for form’s sake only ; altliongli such preliininaiy information as 
may be required is supplied from the Sec3:etary’s side of the office, 
the responsibility for deciding what taxes are to be levied, and 
at what rates they are to be levied, rests entirely with the Com- 
missioners in meeting* ■ 

As far as Bengal is concerned all municipal taxation is 
direct. And although the nomenclature used in the Act is not 
perhaps very precise, we may say that any impost levied by the 
municipal authorities falls into one or other of the follo\viiig five 
different classes, ric., (1) Personal taxes, (2) Hates, (3) Pees for 
services rendered, (4) License fees and (5) Tolls, 

Let us consider these five classes in this order : — 

I. Personal taxes » 

There is only one tax in this class, wk., the tax upon persons 
according to their circumstances and property within the 
municipality.” 

The section of the (section 85) dealing with this tax and 
the alternative tax on holdings runs as follows ; — 

The Commissioners may, from time to time, at a meeting 
convened expressly for the purpose, of which due notice shall 
have been given, and with the sanction of the IjocuI Government, 
impose within the limits of the MuDicipality one or other, or both, 
of the following taxes : (a) a tax upon persons occupying holdings 
within the Municipality according to their eircimistances and 
property within the Municipality: 

"^‘provided that the amount assessed upon any person in 
respect of the occupation of any holding shall not be more than 
eighty-four rupees per annum ; or 

Q}) a rate on the annual value of holdings situated tvithin 
the Municipality : 

“provided that such rate shall not exceed seven and a Iialf 
per centum on the annual value of such holdings except "within 
the municipalities of Howrah, Patna, Dacca and Darjeeling, in 
which it shall not exceed ten per centum on such annual value ; 
and provided also that no rate shall be imposed on an holding of 
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which the annual value is less than six rupees : 

“ provided further that both the taxes shall not be in force 
at the' same. tiilie. ill the same ward.’^ ■ ■■ 

This personal tax has always been regarded as being suited 
only to niiiiiicipalities in a very elementary state of development, 
and has been discarded in favour of the holding-rate nearly 
everywhere. Its defects are well summarised in the following 
note in Collier's Bengal Municipal Manual. “ The tax in question 
appears to be quite unsuitable to any very advanced municipalities. 
It is admittedly illogical and arbitrary, though it may Avork well 
enough as a rough-and-ready mode of assessment in small muni- 
cipalities, where the incidence of taxation is very light. The 
most serious objections to it are that it is practically an income-tax 
Avithoiit any machinery for ascertaining income, and that the Ioav 
maximum laid down enables wealthy persons to escape due 
assessment.*’ 

The only remark that it seems necessary to make about this 
tax is that whatever may be the rate fixed, the principle of assess- 
ment followed should be that of an aiyportionment,, Le,^ (to quote 
Collier’s Manual again) “ the amount of tax which each assessee 
has to pay must bear the same proportion to the total amount of 
tax required, as his circumstances and property in the municipality 
bear to the total circumstances and property of all the assessees 
in the municipality.” But, as a matter of fact, for the reasons 
noted above in the preceding paragraphs, a proper apportionment 
on these lines is out of the question in a municipality of any size. 

II, ffMes, 

A rate under the Bengal Municipal Act may be defined as 
a tax levied from the owner or occupier of a holding, the amount 
leviable being a certain percentage (to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners at a meeting subject to a maximum prescribed by the law) 
of the annual Aailiie of such liolding. 

There are three such rates, viz , . 

(a) The Holding-rate — maximum percentage leviable 7| 
per cent (in four municipalities 10 per cent). 
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{h) The Water-rate’ — maximum ' ■ percentage leviable ;7-|' per 
cent. 

(6*) The Lighting-rate — maximum percentage leviable 3 
per cent. 

The proceeds o£ the holding-rate go into the general municipal 
fund, but the proceeds of the other two rates go into separate funds 
which can be expended only on water-supply and gas-lighting 
respectively. 

Holding-^rate . — -This rate is the backbone of municipal finance 
and requires careful management. Given a fair and complete 
valuation of the town (and this is a very large assumption indeed), 
the rate should ordinarily be from one to two per cent below the 
legal maximum. If it is lower than this, it is fairly certain that 
the municipal services are falling below a reasonable standard of 
efficiency : *while if it is put up to the maximum in a normal year, 
elasticity disappears, and the Commissioners have no reserves to 
call up to meet an emergency. 

WateT-^mte . — This rate should be self-supporting, and in order 
that it should be so, it is necessary to fix the percentage at such a 
rate as will ensure a substantial annual surplus. These surpluses 
should be invested so as to form a reserve fund from which can 
be met aiij^ sudden call for a large capital expenditure on water- 
supply — for example, a new pumping engine, an additional reser- 
voir, or an extension of the distribution system ; any one of which 
items may easily swallow up six months’ revenue. 

Ligliting-^rate . — This rate stands on a rather different footing 
It is not leviable throughout the municipality, but only in a cer- 
tain area regularly notified as “ the gaslighted area.” Now, a 
progressive municipality will always desire to extend this area as 
widely as possible, not so much for the sake of public convenience, 
as for the sake of public security — for police purposes in fact. 
Following this policy, the municipal authorities will sooner or later 
proceed to include parts of the town where, even calculating the 
rate at its maximum percentage, the population is not dense 
enough to make it “self-supporting”; and as the usual idea- 
ls that a special rate of this kind should be sel£-suppoi:ting ”, 
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the imposition of the maximum percentage inevitably follows. 
Very possibly too, even with this maximum percentage, it will be 
found that the lighting fund runs at a loss, the deficit being made 
up out of general revenues. 

But when this is the case, it is obvious that for practical 
purposes the lighting-rate has become part and parcel of the 
holding-rate as far as the gas-lighted area is concerned. And 
this being so, the consideration we applied above to the holding- 
rate will apply to the lighting-rate also, and we may .say accord- 
ingly that the rate should be fixed not at the maximum, but at 
say, J per cent below it, so as to allow of a margin to be drawn 
upon in a case of emergency. 

III. Fees for sermces rendered. 

There are two taxes in this class— the latrine fee and the 
rubbish fee. * 

Latrine fee . — -This rate is dealt with in Sections 320 and 321, 
which run as follows — ‘*4he Commissioners may issue a notice 
declaring that, from a date to be specified in such notice, they 
will maintain an o.stablishment for the clean.sing of private privies 
and cess-pools, wdthiii the limits of the municipality, or any part 
thereof ; and the Coiiiinissioners shall make suitable provision 
accordingly. 

When such provision has been made, the Commissioners 
may levy fees, to be fixed on such scale, with reference to the 
annual value of holdings containing dw^elling-hoiises within the 
limits of the uvuiiicipality, or such part thereof as aforesaid, as 
the Commissioners at a meeting may, from time to time, direct i 
but the fee shall not exceed three rupees per annum -where the 
valuation of the holding amounts to, or is less than, t^venty-five 
rupees ; and the fee on any one holding shall not exceed four 
hundred and eighty rupees.” 

It will be seen that instead of a percentage on the valuation 
as in the case of rates, the law preseribes a scale with reference to 
the annual value, &cF The distinction is apparently due to the 
idea that, the cost to the municipality of this particular service 
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being very much the same for each lioiiseliolder in the town, to 
fix the fee as a percentage on the valuation .woiild mean a dis™ 
proportionately high, tax on the big householder* 

The scale in force in most municipalities is a more or less 
arbitrary one rising by more or less sudden “ jumps.” For example, 
to take the scale in force in an existing municipality one finds 
that a valuation of — 

Rs* 18 pays Bs. 0-6-0 and Rs* 19 Es. 0-12-0 per quarter. 
Rs* 60 pays Ks. 1-14-0 and Rs. 61 Es. 2-6-0 „ 

Rs* 84 pays Es. 2-6-0 and Rs* 8o Es. 3-0-0 „ 

Rs* 200 pays Es. 3-8-0 and Rs* 201 Es. 3-12-0 ,, 

This arrangement is rather iinscientific, and is likely to give 
rise to misunderstanding and dissatisfaction among the ratepayers. 
A better way to arrange the scale is to fix a diminishing percentage 
for successive hundreds of rupees of the valuation, Es. 11 for 
the first hundred, Es. 3 for the second hundred, Es. 2 for the 
third and each succeeding hundred. 

With this arrangement a valuation of — 

Rs* 18 pays Es. 0-8-0 and Rs* 19 Es. 0-8-3 per quarter. 

Rs* 60 pays Es. 1-10-6 and Ms. 61 Es. 1-10-9 

Rs, 84 pays Es. 2-5-0 andi Rs. 85 Es. 2-5-6 

Rs, 200 pays Es. 3-8-0 and Rs. 201 Es. 3-8-0 „ 

The advantages of this arrangement are first, that sudden 
“jumps” are avoided, and secondly, that each ratepayer can cal- 
culate for himself from his valuation the amount of the fee that 
he will be called upon to pay. 

The latrine fee like the lighting-rate is leviable only in regu- 
larly notified areas ; and the proceeds go into a separate fund 
which can be used for the purpose of “ private ” conservancy only. 
In settling the details of the;; tax' :the. Coniiiiissionersv shoitld ' bea^ 
in mind two points — 

(a) The rate should be fixed so as to bring in an amount ap- 
proximately equal to the annual expenditure. That is to say, the 
latrine fee fund should be self-supporting, but it is not necessary 
(nor indeed legal) to build up a ' 'reserve fund by means of sur- 
pluses as recommended in the case of the water-rate. 
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(h) 111 the interests of the health of the town it is very neces- 
sary to introduce this “ private ’’ conservancy service in all t^rkxn 
tracts, but caution should be observed in introducing it into out- 
lying tracts wdiere rural conditions prevail. It is unfair to notify 
rural areas in order to get in the extra taxes, and then neglect 
them on the plea that the sanitary needs of the urban areas are 
more pressing ; and in no case should an extension of the latrine 
fee area be decided upon against the wishes of the ratepayers 
concerned, until the opinion of the Government medical and sanitary 
authorities on the necessity for doing so has been obtained. 

Iluhhish fee — The section applicable runs as follows : — ■ 

The Commissioners at a meeting may, from time to time, 
by an order published as prescribed in section three hundred and 
fifty-four, appoint the hours within which only every occupier of 
any house or land may place rubbish on the public road adjacent 
to his house or land in order that such rubbish may be removed 
by the Commissioners : and the Commissioners may charge such 
fees as they may thinlc fit in respect of the removal of such rubbish, 
with the consent of the occupier of any house or land, from such 
house or land, or in respect of the removal from such public road 
of any rubbish which has accumulated in the exercise of a trade 
or business/' 

The last part of the section is perhaps not very clear, and it 
is imporhint to note that the “ consent of the occupier does not 
apply to tlie charging of the fee, but to the removal of the rubbish. 

But the tax is a bad one under whatever aspect it is regarded. 
Its yield is small, it is difficult to collect, it affords great scope for 
petty oppression on the part of municipal subordinates, and it 
gives rise to all sorts of disputes with the ratepayers which are 
very troublesome to settle. How is the fee to be fixed ? On the 
estimated amount of rubbish produced by each particular shop, or 
how ? Is a goldsmith liable ? Or a washerman ? In the case 
of default by the occupier, who is responsible ? And how is re- 
covery to be effected ? 

The best course for the Commissioners to follow is to do the 
work and waive the payment of the fee. If however they cannot 
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afford to do this then the only way to avoid oppression, friction, 
and endless petitions is to give the subordinate staff no hand 
whatever in assessing the fee, but to la}^^ down once for all a 
fixed fee for each kind of shop whatever its size may be — so rniicli 
for a vegetable-seller shop, so much for a grocer’s shop, so much 
for a smithy, and so on — and to have this fee collected by the 
Collection department along with the rates and taxes. 

IV. License fees. 

A municipality is empowered to grant licenses charging fees 
therefor, to (a) keep carriages and horses (scale of fees fixed by 
the Act) ; (b) keep carts (maximum fee Rs. 4 per annum per 
cart) ; (c) keep a stable of horses, ponies or cattle (maximum fee 
Rs. 2 per annum) ; (d) keep pigs, sheep or goats (maximum fee 
Rs. 2 per annum) ; (e) keep a market (maximum fee Rs. 25 per 
annum) ; and (/) carry on certain offensive and dangerous trades 
(scale of fees to be fixed by the Commissioners and approved by 
the Divisional Commissioner). 

A license fee is a form of taxation very well suited to Indian 
conditions, and has the advantage of being easy to collect, as a 
defaulter knows that he is rendering himself liable to prosecution 
for a breach of the Municipal Act. The powers of the Commis- 
sioners with regard to license fees are so circumscribed that they 
cannot go very fur wrong ; and it will be sufficient to say, that 
there is no reason wdiy they shoxild not charge fees in all the six 
cases in which they are allowed to do so by the law% and, in cases 
where a maximiiin rate has been fixed, to charge them at that 
maximum rate. 

V. Tolls. 

Tolls may bo levied from the puldic — (a) for the use of a 
bridge or metalled road (until the tolls have paid for the cost 
of construction and five years’ maintenance); (b) for the use of 
municipal ferries ; and (o) for the use of municipal markets. 

Moderate tolls paid by persons using the ferries and markets 
are not felt as a hardship, and are quite allowable as a means 
of relieving the rates. But the Commissioners should make 
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every endeavour to keep their roads and bridges free ; a toll-bar 
on a public road or bridge is felt as a hardship, and it is a serious 
obstacle to traffic and to trade generally. 

This brings iis to the end of onr discussion of the sources of 
municipal taxation ; and it will perhaps be convenient to sum- 
marise the results of this discussion as follows : — 

A large and progressive municipality, icliich 2 :>ossesses a correct 
and complete mluation of its holdings will impose the following 
taxes only : — 

1. A holding-rate at from per cent to 6-i per cent on the 
valuation. 

2. A water-rate at sxicli a percentage on the valuation as 
will provide for a substantial surplus over the current expenses of 
water-supply, 

3. A lighting-rate in the gas-lighted area at 2^ per cent on 
the valuation. 

4. A latrine fee imposed in urban tracts at a diminishing 
sliding scale fixed with reference to the valuation at such a rate 
as wfill just pay for the current expenses of private ” con- 
servancy. 

5. License fees levied at the maximum rate from owmers of 
carriages, horses, carts, stables, markets, and businesses of an 
offensive or dangerous character. 

6. Moderate tolls levied on persons using the municipal 
ferries and markets. 

Collections. 

In the previous section we examined the various sources of 
municipal income and found that they divided themselves into five 
main groups, namely, (1) Taxes on (a) personal property or (6) 
holdings, (2) Rates, (3) Service Fees, (4) License Fees and (5) 
Tolls. In the present section the arrangements for collecting this. 
income have to be considered. 

Now of all these imposts the tax on holdings is the most 
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important. The procedure prescribed for its collection applies 
also to the alternative tax on personal property, to rates, and t© 
service fees ; and therefore governs the realization of by far the 
greater bulk of the municipal dues. We may therefore for the 
present confine our attention solely to the procedure prescribed 
for the realization of the holding-tax, reserving for subsequent 
consideration the two items to which it does not apply, namely, 
license fees and tolls. 

Our first step then will be to give a summary of the law re-^ 
garding its collection. 

Summanj of the law TegaTcling collection of rates and t awes. 

Two preliminary points may be noted— (u) the tax is due 
quarterly in advance, and is realizable on the first day of the 
quarter, and (6) if the Commissioners do not present their bill 
within six months of the date on which it first becomes due they 
are barred from recovering otherwise than by way of regular 
suit. 

This being understood, the successive steps in realizing the 
demand prescribed by the law may be summarized as follows : — 

1. A bill shewing the amount due must be served on the 
ratepayer. 

N, B . — ^Iii practice, bills shewing the amounts due on account 
of all rates and taxes, namely, holding-rate, water-rate, lighting- 
rate, latrine fee and rubbish fee are all served at the same time. 

2. If this bill is not paid on presentation, a notice of demand 
accompanied by a copy of the bill may be served on ang suh-' 
sequent date, 

3. If the amount of the bill is not paid to the bill-collector on 
presentation of the notice of demand, or at the municipal office 
within fifteen days from the date of such jmesentation, a distress 
warrant for the realization of the demand (j)lus costs on a scale 
fixed by the Act) by seizure and sale of the defaulter’s moveable 
property may be issued. 

4. If the amount is still not paid, then on a day to be fixed by 
Chairman not less than,; ten days after the date of seizure, the 
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|iropertj so seized may be sold by public auction and the proceeds 
applied to the satisfaction of the demand. 

This is the ordinary procedure. Three other special proTi- 
sioiis may be noticed, 

(a) If the owner of a holding be non-resident, the taxes may 
be realized from the occupier, who may deduct from the rent he 
pays the owner the amount recovered from him by the muni*' 
cipality. 

(b) Instead of proceeding by way of distress and sale, the 
Chairman maj^, in his discretion, proceed by way of regular suit* 

(c) If insufficient moveable property is found on the holdings 
and it is ascertained that the defaulter has property elsewhere in 
the province, the District Magistrate will, on the application of 
the Chairman, order the distress warrant to be executed therej and 
the proceeds of the sale remitted to the municipality* 

It will be seen that the law gives the municipal authorities 
ample power to collect their dues punctually ; and failure to do so 
argues slack administration, or an inefficient collection staffs or 
both. 

Methods of collection of rates and taxes,, 

In any case the remedy is a simple one. It is to make the 
collection system authorised by the law work as rigidly and 
automatically as possible. 

The first step towards this end is to make the responsible 
officers of the Collection staff clearly understand that they will be 
dismissed if it is found that in particular cases the various steps in 
the procedure noted above do not follow each other in due course t 
discretion in the matter of the collection of municipal dues is the 
prerogative of the Chairman alone— and a prerogative by the 
way which he will do well to exercise as rarely as possible* 

The next step is so to arrange the routine work of the depart* 
ment that (a) all collections are made within the quarter in which 
they are clue ; and (b) no tax-payer escapes payment altogether ; 
and the longer lie delays payment the more he has to pay. 

These two conditions consult the interest of the honest rate- 
fiayer no less than that of the municipality. The municipality on 
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the one hand avoids complication o£ accounts, minimises the risk of 
recoverable defaults on account of death or absence, and saves 
loss of interest ; and, by taking away from the ratepayers all hope 
of ultimate remission, greatly facilitates the work of the collecting 
staff : the tax-payer, on the other hand, is spared the inconvenience 
of having to meet a sudden demand for tAvo or three quarters^ 
taxes at once, is relieved of the temptation to piirelmse a postpone- 
ment of payment by tipping the bill-collector, and is not exasperat- 
ed by the sight of his dishonest neighbours taking ab vantage of the 
slackness of the municipal authorities to evade payment altogether^ 

Once these conditions are thoroughly understood both by the 
ratepayers and the staff, the following series of rules should be 
found sufficient to secure the efficient and automatic working of 
the collection system. 

Rules. . 

1» All bills are to be prepared by the Assessment depart- 
ment. They must all have been handed over to the Collection 
department by the 15th day of the month preceding the quarter 
to which they relate. 

2. All bills must be served on the ratepayers by the 12th 
of the first month of the quarter to wdiich they relate. 

3. All notices of demand must be served by the last day of 
the first month. 

4. Distress warrants will issue 15 days after the delivery of 
the demand notices to which they refer, and will be handed over 
as written to the bill-collector. They must all have been issued 
by the last day of the second month. 

5. Warrants will be executed as soon as issued. They must 
all have been executed or reported irrecoverable by the 20tli of 
the third month. 

6. In any case in which a bill-collector reports that a war- 
rant is irrecoverable, the Collection Inspector will make a local 
enquiry and report to the Tax-collector within three days. If 
the Collection Inspector endorses the report, the Tax-collector will 
send on the case to the Assessment department, and the Assistant 
Assessor ■ will make a, local enquiry within three days and will 
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either (a) realise the amount (in ■which case he will receive a bonus 
deducted from the general bonus fond of the Collection depart- 
ment), or (6) report as irrecoverable to the Vice-Chairman, who 
will either order remission or send the case to the municipal 
pleader to realise by way of civil suit. 

7. On the 23rd of the last month of the quarter, the 
tary will put up to the Chairman a statement shewing (a) 
realized, (&) amount remitted, and (c) amount sent for realization 
to the municipal pleader. The total of these three amounts should 
exactly equal the current demand. The only legitimate heads for 
any balance that there may be, should be (i) amount reported 
irrecoverable and still under enquiry,” (ii) amounts covered by 
warrants and precepts actually executed. These amounts should 
be very small. 

8. On the 12tli of the first month of the next quarter the 
municipal pleader -will put up to the Chairman a statement shew- 
ing (a) the number and amount of debts sent to him for realization 
through the civil courts, and (Ir the number and value of 
suits actually instituted. These two sets of figures should tally. 

Perhaps a programme w^ould make the procedure clearer. 
The subjoined programme exibits the complete cycle of collection 
operations for one quarter. 

Collection Progmmnie. 

1st March . . Asessnieiat department begins delivery of April-Jnne bills to the Collectioti 
department. 

lyth „ .. Assessment department finishes delivery of April-Jun© bills to the Collection 

department. 

0th March . . Last day for execution of warrants of distress and sale for the January •March 
quarter and for reporting irrecoverable warrants. 

23rd ,j .. Secretary submits to Chairman statement shewing for Jantiary-March quarter 

{a) Coliectious, {h) Remissions and (c> Amounts sent to Municipal Pleader* 
1st April . . Service of bills for April-June q-iarter begins. 

12t!i j, (1) Service of bills for April' Jane quarter ends. 

(2) Municipal Pleader sub»> its to Chairman a statement shewing action taken 
on amounts for January «March quarter sent to him for recovery by civil 
suit. 


iSth 


Service of notices ol demand for AprU*Jnac quarter begins. 
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• 30th j, . . Service of notices of demand for April-Jnne quarter ends. 

1st May . . Issue of warrants of distress for April- June quarter begins. 

31st „ . . Issue of vriirrants of distress for April* June qura-ter ends. 

1st June . . Assessment department begins delivery of July-Scptcmbcr bills to the Colloe- 
tion departmeiit. 

This is the working programme of the Howrah municipality 
where over 1)7 per cent of the quarterly demand is regularly 
realized within the quarter ; the amounts realized by distress, sales, 
and civil suits averaging less than 2 per cent of the total coilec- 
tiom 

Miscellaneous points of Collection Pfocediife. 

A few points in connection with the actual working of the 
system, may be noted, 

1. Collection Routine, — The bill-collectors should go round 
in the morning serving bills and notices, and receiving payment 
when it is oflF.ered ; and in the afternoon they should attend at the 
municipai otHce in order to pay in wdiat they have collected, 
make up their accounts, wnute their reports, and do miseeilaneoiis 
clerical work. At this time too they -will receive amounts paid in 
by such ratepayers of their respective circles as prefer to pay at 
the office. 

It may be noted that should a ratepayer offer payment at the 
office at any time, receipt cannot be refused ; if the bill-collector 
of his particular circle is absent, the Tax-collector must himself 
receive payment and grant a receipt 

2. Eicempiion from payment of warrant-fee, — The law pro- 
vides a substantial fee recoAwable from the defaulter in each ease 
in which a distress w^arrant has to be issued. This must invariably 
be recovered, the only exception allowable being in tlie case in 
which the defaulter pays his dues after the issue of the wairrant, 
but before the distress is actually effected. In this ease' half the 
warrant fee may be remitted in consideration of tlie municipality 
being saved the trouble and delay involved, in seizing the pro- 
perty, making the inventory, and holding the sale* 

Bh Civil Suits and Precepts,— Borne municipalities make a 
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practice of writing off as irrecoverable small sums which cannot be 
recovered by the ordinary procedure of distress and sale, on the 
ground that to realise them by precept or civil suit entails more 
trouble than they are worth. But if "we accept the principles 
enunciated above, we must condemn this as a piece of shortsighted 
policy which, in order to avoid a little trouble at the outset, allows 
the public to see that there is sl chance of escaping scot-free, and 
thereby greatly enconrages systematic defaultiiig. 

4. Remissions , — Those items of the demand which, for what- 
ever reason, have to be written off as irrecoverable (the Ohairmau 
being the only authority who can sanction such writing off) are 
lumped together and shewn in the quarterly account statements as 

Eemissions. ” But reiiiissions differ a good deal in character, 
and ill the interest of efficient administration it is necessary that 
their various classes should be carefully distinguished. 

Administratively considered, remissions may be regarded as 
dhdding themselves into three classes— (a) remissions of right, Le., 
remissions which be granted under the law on account of 
vacancy, irregularity in the assessment, &c., (h) remissions of 
grace, i,e,, rates and taxes remitted by the Commissioners in meet- 
ing on the ground of poverty, hardship, &c., and (c) re- 
missions of necessity, i,e,, dues which it is found to be impossible 
to recover owing to limitation, absence, death, non-existence of 
moveable property, &c, ISTow it is clear that it is only for the 
third class of remissions — ^the remissions of necessity — that the 
collection staff can be held in any way responsible ; and for the 
purpose of gauging the <]uality of the work of the Oollectioii 
department the first two classes of remission>s should not be taken 
into account at all. 

5. Cliee/c hy the Assessment depm^tment , — A slack or dishonest 
Assessment department may cause financial loss to the muni- 
cipality hy omitting to enter certain holdings or improvements ” 
in holdings in the Assessment register ; and a slack or dishonest 
Collection department may cause a similar loss by reporting in 
certain cases that rates and taxes are , irrecoverable when they 
are not so./ Both departments deal- -with exactly the same 
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mafcerials, namely the holdings as they actually exist, and they 
can and should therefore be made to act as checks on each other* 
It was chiefly with this end in view, that in Chapter V so much 
stress was laid on the importance of combining the Assessment 
work with the Building work, and of putting the coinbioed work 
under a head of a department on the Engineer's side, the Collection 
department being placed on the Secretary’s side. 

The operation of this cross-check is as follows : it must be 
arranged that any bill-collector who discovers and reports the 
existence of a holding or an improvement ” in a holding for 
which the Assessment department has not made out a bill, shall 
receive a substantial reward. Such a case must mean one of two 
things : either the owner has created n mvr holding, or has built 
a house on the old holding, without taking the permission of the 
municipal authorities, for which he can be prosecuted and fined | 
or else, the Assessment department has corruptly or carelessly 
failed to enter in the Assessment register a holding or an im« 
provment which is noted in the Eevaluatioii or Building registers 
which are maintained by the department itself — a serious error 
which merits severe punishment. 

On the other hand, it must be arranged that any bill which 
the Collection department reports as irrecoverable on the ground 
that the ratepayer is wrongly described, or that the holding is 
not traceable, shall be immediately sent to the Assessment depart* 

— not for report, (which would only lead to interminable 
correspondence between the departments) — but for realization. 
If the officer of the Assessment department succeed in realizing 
the demand, he is given a reward which is deducted from 
the bonus fund of the Collection department ; if the demand 
is not so realized, then it is clear that it is the Assessnient 
department which is in fault and measures must l)e taken 
accordingly. 

It is not desirable that the relations between the Assessment 
and Collection departments should be of too cordial a nature : and 
a healthy antagonism between them can be maintained by a 
Judicious use of these cross-checking arrangements. 
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Collection of Licemes 

The arrangements for collecting the two remaining imposts, 
namely licenses and tolls are of quite minor importance. License- 
fees must be paid at the office in advance ; if they are not so paid 
the defaulters are simply prosecuted before the Magistrate ; and a 
few convictions and fines will very soon teach ratepayers that to 
attempt to evade or delay payment of their license-fees is not a 
paying game. 

With regard to tolls, a system of counterfoil tickets coupled 
with systematic inspection by the Collection Inspectors should be 
sufficient to prevent leakage and fraud. 

The Collection Staf. 

For collection purposes the municipal area must be divided 
into a number of circles, a bill-collector being placed in charge of 
each circle. In practice it will be found that the maximum 
number of ratepayers which can be dealt with by one bill-collector 
is about 1,000. Circles should be grouped into divisions, each 
under the general control of a Collection Inspector. These officers 
supervise the outdoor work of the bill-collectors, their special 
duties being as noted above (page 78) to explain to ratepayers 
disputed entries in their bills, to personally execute warrants in 
difficult cases, to make local enquiries for the purpose of checking 
reports submitted by bill-collectors on (a) “ irrecoverable ’’ 
warrants, (h) holdings to be sold, (c) holdings not in existence, and 
(d) new and improved holdings, and to make local enquiries in all 
mutation cases. 

Bonus system , — A very important factor in promoting effi- 
ciency is a system of bonuses or commissions for good work 
The following system has been on trial for some years in Howrah, 
and has proved highly successful. 

Collections to be calculated quarterly ; remissions of right, 
and remissions of grace, but noi remissions of necessity being 
deducted from the demand. Then if the collections are found 
to exceed 95 per cent of the current demand, a bonus equal to 10 
per cent on the amount of their monthly salary to be paid to the 
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■officers concerned for each l:per cent .by which it so, exceeds: ;' the 
bonus of the Tax-collector being calculated on the total collection, 
that of each Collection Inspector on the collection of his division, 
and that of each bill-collector on the collection of his circle. 

The great thing is to convince the staff that the best and 
safest method of earning a little addition to their pay is to work 
for a bonus, rather than to lay themselves out to take small tips 
from ratepayers who wish to delay or avoid payment. The two 
methods cannot be combined ; it must be one or the other ; and a 
misguided bill-collector who chooses the wrong one is very soon 
betrayed by his results, and can be got rid of forthwith. 

Complaints and Petitions. 

The popularity of a municipal administration depends a good 
deal upon the kind of spirit it displays in its dealings with the 
wants and grievances of ratepayers as set fortli in complaints and 
petitions addressed to the authorities, A system that ensures a 
prompt and thorough enquiry into each case is what the public has 
a right to expect ; and it is very bad policy to allow the staff to 
treat this enquiry work as though it were merely an unnecessary 
and vexatious addition to their daily burden. 

It should be remembered too that these complaints and peti- 
tions furnish the authorities with a means of checking the work 
of subordinate officers in a way which is hardly possible by any 
other method ; and for this reason, if for no other, the ratepayer 
with a grievance should have things made easy for him. 

In dealing with complaints and petitions three conditions 
should be borne in mind : — 

(i) A ratepayer must be given every facility for making his 
representation without paying either a regular fee to the muni- 
cipality or an irregular ^‘gratification to a municipal servant. 

{%%) Every respresentation must be carefully enquired into 
and reported on with reasonable promptness. 

(m) The order finally passed must be promptly eoaiaiiinieated 
to the petitioner withot demand for fee or ‘‘ gratliicadoa/’ 
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The follomng working arrangements are suggested 

1. Receipt of petitions —Th&rQ should be a fixed time for 
the receipt of petitions at the office on every working day. Peti- 
tions should be received by either the Chairman, the Vice-Chair- 
man, or (in their unavoidable absence) the Secretary, personally — ■ 
the privilege of representing matters personally to the authorities 
being one that is highly valued by the public. Every petition 
should be registered forthwith, and the petitioner told the date on 
which he should come to have the final order communicated to 
him. 

— ]?or the convenience of ratepayers who cannot 
attend at the fixed time there should be a locked box furnished 
with a slit, and marked for receipt of petitions ” fixed on a 
verandah open to the public ; and the receiving officer should open 
this box daily. Petitions will also, of course, be received by post ; 
but under no circumstances whatever should they be received by 
or through a municipal servant. 

2. Enquiry into Petitions will be enquired into 

in the ordinary course by the departments concerned, promptness 
being secured by a strict system of. register-keeping, the super- 
vision of which will be one of the personal duties of the Chairman. 
In this connection two points may be noted— 

(a) A complaint or petition which has been enquired into 
and endorsed by a Ward Commissioner should be investigated by 
an officer not lower in rank than the head of a department, and the 
order finally passed by the Chairman should be communicated to 
the Ward Commissioner by a letter. 

(h) A petition charging a municipal servant with corrupt or 
oppressive conduct should be immediately inquired into personally 
by the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, the Secretary or the 
Engineer, as the case may be. :' 

3. Commimicatiqn of orders passed to petitioner s,~'¥ot the 
purpose of communicating orders passed, petitions may be dmded 
into three classes : 

{a) Petitions personally presented, petitioners personally 
present on the day fixed. 
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(h) Petitions personally presebted, petitioners absent on the 
day fixed. 

(c) Petitions placed in the box or received by post. 

Petitions o£ class (a) present no difficnlty ; the petitioner is 
told the purport o£ the order by the receiving officer and the 
matter ends. 

As regards petitions in classes (&) and (c), printed postcard 
(4- anna) notices should be sent to each petitioner informing him 
that orders have been passed, and will be communicated by the 
receiving officer to any person presenting the postcard notice at 
petition-receiving time. I£ the card is not presented within a 
month, the petition is sent to the record-room as finally disposed 
o£. 

A. In any case, i£ a petitioner wants a copy o£ the order 
he must pay a small copying £ee. 


Chapter VH. 

The Work of the Engineer’s side. 

The position and. qualifications of the Engineer— Assessment— Roads— Con- 
servancy— Miscellaneous. 

position and qualifications, 

A glance at the scheme for the Engineer’s side will show 
how veiy little of his work is concerned with purely engineering 
matters. In fact, Engineer ” is rather a misleading title for the 
chief executive officer of a large municipality — “ General Manager ” 
or ‘‘ Chief Superintendent ” would be a more suitable appellation. 
He must, of course, have had a good engineering training (such 
as w'oiild entitle him to a certificate as a “ District Engineer 
and possess a thorough practical acquaintance with sanitary work ; 
but when the Commissioners are making the appointment, it is 
not so much a highly diplomaed civil or sanitary engineer that 
they should look out for, as for a trained and proved administra- 
tor — “ a strong persevering man ” who can control his temper^ 
knows the country and the language, and will stand no nonsense 
from liis subordinates. 

Every effort should be made to secure a trustworthy man o£ 
this type : the Commissioners will find him a paying investments 
even if they have to give him what may appear an excessive 
salary^ They should too, if they can possibly afford it, appoint 
a home-trained European rather than any one else for the 
following among otlier good reasons : — 

(a) The average home-trained ^ “.Britisher;” ' usually has more 
“ driving power ” and administrative ability, and commands more 
respect from a mixed force of manual. labourers than an average 
Eurasian or Indian of the same class* This view is endorsed by 
the almost universal practice prevailing .in mills, factories, indigo 
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estates, tea gardens and industrial concerns geiierallj — the pro* 
prietors, whether European or Indian, find that it pays them to 
put in a European as manager at double the salary they would 
give to an Indian, 

(h) Sanitary work bulks very largely among the duties o£ an 
Engineer ; and experience sho'ws that it is as a practical sanitarian 
more than anything else that the Indian municipal officer is apt 
to prove a failure. Scientific sanitation is not an idea that appeals 
very much to the oriental mind ; we have no training-grouiid 
for sanitary officers out here ; and it is apparently difficult for a 
man who has never left India to realise that the abominations of 
the ordinary Indian Ixisti or bazaar are not part of the order of 
nature, and can and should be done away with. At any rate one 
often finds an Indian-trained officer, with an excellent theoretical 
knowledge of sanitary principles, serenely ignoring a state of 
things that no decently energetic home-trained man could tolerate 
‘ for an hour, 

(e) If is a capital thing to break the chain ” by interposing 
an officer of a different race at some point or other in the process 
by which the municipal funds are expended. One sees rather 
too often in a municipality a ‘^family party’' of contractors, 
overseers, and accountants, all on the best of terms with each 
other for the best of reasons, and trusting to a public opinion 
which is always curiously tolerant in such matters, and to their 
caste and family connections in the town, to escape detection and 
punishment. 

But if the Commissioners cannot efford to give a salary that 
will attract a good European, they should by all means appoint 
an Indian — an untrust^vorthy or incompetent European is the 
worst of all possible choices. 

The duties of the Engineer have been enumerated on page 
80 above and there is no necessity to recapitulate them here. For 
all the more important of them excellent text-books exist ; and 
it is no part of the plan of .'this book to attempt to summarise 
the elaborate and often highly technical instructions to be found 



in these text-books and manuals. Where a note on any o£ 
duties is given it will be understood that the length of the note 

has no relation whatever to the importance of the subject in the 
municipal scheme, but is determined solely by the extent to which 
it has been thought possible to supplement the instructions of 
the text-books by criticisms and suggestions derived from 
experience. . 

A list of text-books which should be available for consult- 
ation by the Engineer and his staff in every large municipality 
may be given : 

(1) Roorkee Treatise on Civil Engineering, Section VI 
Bridges ; VIII Roads ; XI Sanitary Engineering ; and XII 
Water-supply. 

(2) Manual of Hygiene, Sanitation and Sanitary Engineering 
{Jones). 

(3) Municipal Engineering {Silk). 

(4) Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal (James and 
tham). 

(5) Sanitary Handbook {McNally). 

(6) Sanitation of Mofussil .Bazars {Disney). 

(7) Sanitary Engineering (Moore). 

(8) Water-W'orks Distribution {J. A, McPherson). 

(9) Oriental Drainage {James). 

(10) Surface Drainage (Silk). 

(11) Health Officer’s Pocket-book ( Willonghly). 

(12) The more deadly forms of Cattle Disease in 
:{JIaUen). 


Assessment. 


Assessment ” properly so called is a function not of the 
Engineer but of the Commissioners themselves. It is the Com- 
missioners alone, that is to say, who haA^e the power to decide what 
taxes should be levied, and at what rates, and what exemptions 
and reductions should be granted in particular cases. But their 
decisions on these points must, of course, be based on a Valuation 
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List of the holdings in the town prepared by some agency ap- 
pointed for tlie purpose: and thus the word “ assessment ” lias 
come to be commonly used to cover this opemtioii of valuation as 
well as the assessment proper ; and wlien a special officer is ap- 
pointed to make the vaiiiation (as by the Act provided), he is 
called not the Valuer but the Assessor. 

The reasons which make it desirable that the Engineer should 
be appointed Municipal Assessor also, have lieen given on page 65 
above. Their force will be better appreciated when the system 
of assessment is explained in detail. 

It is unfortunate that for this particular subject no text-book 
is available. No writer appears to have dealt with “ Bating ” 
under Indian conditions ; and the fundamental differences between 
these conditions and English conditions, as well as between Indian 
law and English law, make the many excellent English works on 
‘‘Rating” and ‘‘Valuing” practically useless to the assessor of an 
Indian municipality — he must do his best with the Municipal Act 
and the Account Rules as his only guides. 

Sunimari/ of the law regarding Assessment. 

The prescribed procedure is by no means free from pitfalls, 
and the first thing for the Assessor to do is to get a clear idea of 
its main features — what it enjoins and what it prohibits. 

The sections of the Act which refer to the imposition of the 
tax and the methods of valuation are so important that they may 
be given in e.rtenso as follows : — 

“ 96. When it has been determined that a rate shall be 
imposed on the annual value of holdings, the Commissioners, after 
making such enqinries as may be necessaiy, shall determine the 
valuation of all holdings within the municipality as hereinafter 
provided. 

“ 97. Save as is herein otherwise provided, such valuation 
shall be valid for five years from the date on which it first takes 
effect in the municipality, and until the beginning of the year 
next after the date on which a new valuation may be matle, or 
until the valuation be revised and amended. 
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“ 101. The gross annual rent at which any holding may be 
reasonably expected to let shall be deemed to be the annnal value 
thereof, and such value shall accordingly be determined by the 
Commissioners, and entered in the valuation-list : 

“Provided that, except in the Darjeeling Municipality, if 
there be on a holding any building or buildings, the actual cost 
of erection of which can be ascertained or estimated, the annual 
value of such holding shall in no case be deemed to exceed an 
amount which would be equal to seven and a half per centum on 
such cost, in addition to a reasonable ground-rent for the land 
comprised in the holding : 

“ Provided also that, where the actual cost so ascertained 
shall exceed one lakh of rupees, the percentage on the annual 
value to be levied in respect of so much of the cost as is 
in excess of one lakli of rupees shall not exceed one-fourth of 
the percentage determined by the Commissioners under section 
102 : 

“ Provided further that, in estimating the annual value of a 
holding under this section, the value of any machinery that may 
be on such holding shall not be taken into consideration.’’ 

Some points about these sections may he noted : 

1. Put shortly, the annual rental value of a holding is the 

amount of annual rent which the holding would be likely to fetch, 
or the amount obtained by adding a certain percentage of the cost 
of construction of the buildings comprised in the holding to a 
reasonable ground-rent, 2*5 

2. The proviso in section 101 is imperative : where there are 
buildings, the actual cost 7niuHt be ascertained or estimated, as also 
the “reasonable ground-rent.” 

3. It is the cost of construction at the time that the huilding 
icas constracted that must be ascertained or estimated, not the 
present value of the building, or the cost of a similar building 
constructed at the present time. Therefore dilapidations or de- 
preciations are not to be taken into account. The idea underly- 
ing this provision is apparently the idea, that only the capital ori- 
ginally sunk should be taxed. 
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The subsequent procedure may be described as follows 

The Assessor having prepared his valuation statement in 
accordance with these sections submits it to the Chairmans {not the 
Commissioners in meeting) who alters it as he thinks fit, and then 
prepares from it a rating-list for the whole municipality, which he 
signs and publishes in the manner prescribed by law. Any de- 
viation from this procedure will render the whole assessment null 
and void. 

Appeals from individual ratepayers are then received up to a 
month from the date of publication. They are heard and disposed 
of by a Committee of “ not less than three Commissioners who 
shall be appointed in that behalf by the Commissioners at a meeting* 
The Commissioners so appointed, after taking such evidence and 
making such enquiries as they may deem necessary, may pass such 
order as they shall think fit in respect of such application. The 
decision of such Commissioners, or of a majority thereof, in such 
cases shall be final.” (Sec. 114). 

N, B , — This provision bars the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, 
except in cases where “ there is a l)reach of the rules proscribed 
by law for making the valuation.” 

The Quinquennial Bevaluation, 

Now let us see how the Assessor is to ' set about tlie actual 
business of Revaluation. And let us suppose that it has been 
decided that he is to start with a clean slate — that he is to iniiore 
the existing assessment, and existing arrangements generally, and 
make a complete and correct valuation of all the holdings in the 
town exactly as he finds them. In a town of any size, this 
obviously means a great deal of heavy and responsible work, 
which the officers of the Assessment department cannot possibly 
be expected to perform in addition to their ordinary routine 
duties. They will require the assistance of a temporary staff ; and 
it will usually be found that the best arrangement is to put the 
regular staff on the special revaluation work, and employ the 
temporary staff on the ordinary routine work. 

The outlines of a , scheme which has proved successful in 
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practice is given below. It has been designed to meet the require- 
ments o£ the typical mnnicipality o£ 1,50,000 inhabitants which 
we have taken as oiir example in Part II above. 

General Plan . — The Assessor first has prepared a map o£ the 
town on a scale of, say 300 feet to the inch, shewing every road, 
street, and lane, and divided up into assessment blocks or circles, 
say, two circles to the square mile. About six months before 
the expiry o£ the existing quinquennial period, the two Assistant 
Assessors and Building Inspectors (see Scheme opposite page 90 
above) are placed on the special duty of revaluation, each man 
taking half of the total number of circles, and being given a staff 
of two surveyors and three peons to help him. 

These two special officers will then proceed to work through 
the town methodically, circle by circle, in accordance with a fixed 
programme, measuring, valuing, and (when necessary) numbering 
each holding before proceeding to the next. Their work will, of 
course, be subject to close and constant check by the Assessor, 
who must approve and countersign each valuation. As each circle 
is finished, the valuations are sent into the office, where a special 
clerk prepares from them a valuation statement and a rating-list 
which is published over the signature of the Chairman. The two 
officers are kept on spjecial duty for a period of three months after 
the publication of this list, in order that they may attend all 
meetings of the Appeals Committee, and make any further 
enquiries and reports that may be ordered by the Committee. 
At the end of this period of three months they revert to their ordi- 
nary work. 

Sketch Books . — The results of their work are embodied in a 
series of sketch-books which contain for each holding the f ollow- 
ing particulars ; — 

1. The number of the holding (with old and new numbers 
when there has been a change), the street, the owner, and the 
occupier. 

■ 2. The existing valuation. __ 

3, The dimensions in squarefeet of the entire holding. 

4. An estimate of the reasonable ground-rent for the same* 
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5. A sketch-plan of every building oii the hoHiiig on a 
small scale, shewing in every case its outside mea^iremeiit, and, 
where entry is not objected to by the occupier, also the number 
o£ rooms it contains and their dimensions. 

6. A very brief description of the materials of which it is 
composed, and an estimate of its cost of construction. 

7. An estimate of the rental value of the holding taken as a 
whole, with a brief record of the materials on wdiich such estimate 
has been based, e, actual rent-receipts, evidence of neighbours, 
rent of similar houses in the neighbourhood, etc. 

8. The valuation fixed. It must be signed and dated by the 
Assistant Assessor and eountersigned and dated by the Assessor. 

These sketch-books are valuable records and should be very 
carefully preserved. 

Special responsiUlity of the Assessor , — The Assessor is, of 
course, generally responsible for the whole work of revaluation, but 
there are three duties in connection with it which he must perform 
personally. 

Fh^st — He must issue detailed instructions to the special 
officers in order to ensure that all valuations shall be made on the 
same principles, and in conformity with the law. 

This is a matter to which special attention must be paid. It 
will take a good deal of drilling and close supervision to make the 
Assisstant Assessors understand the law and follow the methods 
it prescribes, especially in connection with the cost of construc- 
tion/’ They will object (not unreasonably) that there are many 
cases in wdiich the best valuer in the -world would be puzzled to 
estimate the cost of construction ; the age of a building is often 
quite uiiascertainable, and even if the approxiinate date can be 
given, the actual cost of labour and the various materials at that 
date and in that locality is very difficult to arrive at. They will 
want either to put down the present value, or else make calcula- 
tions allowing for depreciation and dilapidation. Nothing of the 
sort must be allowed on any consideration. It would cause the 
valuation to be rejected by the Appeals Committee, or, supposing 
the Appeals Committee to pass it, would render the municipality 
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liable to a civil action on the ground o£ a “ breach of the rules 
prescribed by law for making the valuation.” 

Perhaps the best way out of the difficulty is for the Assessoi 
to prepare beforehand, from an examination of all available data 
as to cost of labour and materials, a schedule shewing decade by 
decade for the last hundred years, the estimated cost of construc- 
tion per square foob of the different classes of buildings commonly 
met with — dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, etc., in their several 
varieties. The Assistant Assessor then, in order to estimate the 
cost of construction of a particular building, would simply have 
to take its plinth measurement,” ascertain or guess the decade 
in which it was built, determine its class on the schedule, and 
work out his calculations accordingly. 

The plinth measurement ” method is recommended in pre- 
ference to either of the other two methods, viz.^ (a) “ cubing ” and 
(])) making a detailed estimate. Cubing is the method usually 
employed in England, where a scale based on an estimate of four- 
pence per foot-ciibe for an ordinary cottage is recognized. But 
this metliod for various reasons which need not be detailed is 
iinsuited to Indian conditions. And the remaining method — the 
making of a detailed estimate — though the most exact of all, is 
quite out of the question in view of the enormous labour and 
expense it involves. 

The fixing of rental values does not present the same diffi- 
culties. Where (us in the case of owner and occupier being the 
same) the rent paid is not ascertainable, an estimate can easily be 
made by calculating from tlie rents actually paid by similar hold- 
ings in the neighbourhood. 

The great point is to make the Assistant Assessors understand 
that in every case they must make two independent valuations, (1) 
by the rental-value method and (2) by the cost-o£-construction- 2 :>ks- 
ground-rent method, and must enter as the valuation whichever 
of the two amounts is the less. 

Secondly — The Assessor must make frequent local inspections, 
and check as many valuations as possible. He should check on 
the spot not less than ten per cent of the valuations, and should 
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personally enquire into all complainis o£ malpractices on the part 
o£ the special staff. 

Thirdly — In every case in which the holding includes a mill, 
a factory, a railway station, a public building, a hospital, etc., the 
Assessor should make the valuation himself. 

There is no general practice of letting or hiring buildings of 
this character, and their annual rental value is a difficult matter to 
ascertain. The question is fully discussed in the judgment of the 
Madras High Court, 0 / vs, Madras Municipality ,, 

L L, R, 10 Madras 35, which is quoted in Collier’s Manual and 
, which ought to be carefully read by the Assessor. In practiccj 
however, in view of the great concessions made by the law in the 
case of buildings costing a lakh of rupees and over, it will usually 
be found that the valuation arrived at by the cost-of-construction 
method is in these cases so far below what the annual I’ental value 
might be assumed to be, that this latter figure has only an acade- 
mic interest. 

Routine work of Assessment dejxirtment, 

A complete revaluation on the above lines will make the 
routine work of the Assessment department a very simple affair 
indeed. 

All that it will have to do is, (a) to value new buildings or 
improvements in buildings on information supplied by the Build- 
ing department, {b) to enquire into applications made by the rate- 
payers for reduction of taxes on account of fire, demolition, vacancy 
and so forth, and (r) to revise accordingly the demand as set forth 
in the Assessment register. 

Roads. 

A Roads Policy, 

The construction and maintenance of roads are among the 
first and most ob-^uous duties of a municipality ; but one rarely 
finds that the Commissioners’ work in the direction is governed by 
anything in the shape of a definite Roads Policy.’" 
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A new road nsuallj^ owes its existence to a more or less elamor- 
ons demand made by a more or less numerous body o£ ratepayers 
living in a particular area ; tlie support of some of tlie Commissioners 
is enlisted, the matter is brought forward in meeting, and the 
Commissioners after satisfying themselves that the road is “ neces- 
sary’’ (which of course means very little), enquire whether the 
funds necessary for its construction are available ; if this is found 
to be the case, they will very likely sanction the proposal. The 
same thing happens when the demand is for the conversion of a 
hitcha road into a metalled one ; in each case, it is the imme- 
diate cost of construction or conversion that is considered, and not 
the resnltant increase in the annual maintenance charges. The 
increase, it should be remembered, must remain a perpetual 
burden on the municipal revenues ; for although the Commis- 
sioners may make new roads to any extent, they are forbidden by 
law from closing any road once opened to the public except with 
the special sanction of the Local Government. 

Again, as regards road repairs, the arrangements are usually 
equally unsatisfactory ; one rarely finds any standard of efficiency 
kept in view when the necessary allotment is made in the annual 
Budget. The amount allotted is usually based on last year’s 
figures,” or else it is arrived at by the higlily unsatisfactory 
method of providing for all other items of expenditure first, and 
leaving' wdiat is over “ for the roads.” 

In a municipality where these haphazard methods of dealing 
with roads prevail, one is pretty {sure to find that the Commis- 
sioners have more miles of road than they can afford to keep in a 
decent state of repair ; and that the disgraceful state of the 
municipal roads ” has become a standing grievance, involving incon- 
venience to the public, worry to the staff, and friction all round. 

This unsatisfactory state of things would be avoided to a 
great extent, if the Commissioners would frame a road policy on 
the simple principle that a mmiicipality should not construct more, 
roads than it can keep in good repair. 

The first step towards putting this principle into practice is 
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obviously, to find out the annual cost o£ keeping in good repair 
the existing roads. And, if the Commissioners take sufficient 
trouble they can obtain once for ali a very fairly accurate estimate 
of the amount required. They should . appoint a special sub- 
committee (including, if possible, Commissioners vith engineering 
experience), -with instructions to report with regard to each exist- 
ing road (a) the cost of its fire renewal and (h) the period that 
should elapse between such renewals. 

Earth and gravel roads will give the committee little difficul- 
ty ; they are remade and dressed in the same way every year, 
and the number of cubic feet of earth or gravel required can be 
easily ascertained. 

With regard to metalled and brick roads however, more de- 
tailed enquiries will be found necessary. To arrive at the cod of 
renewal for each road, the Commissioners, after deciding what 
thickness of metal or brick is required in view of the character 
and extent of the traffic it has to bear, should wmrk out carefully 
the rates for collecting, spreading, and consolidating the quantity 
of material it requires, taking into consideration its dimensions, 
its distance from the depot, and any other circumstance they may 
consider relevant. In determining ihe pieriod of renewal, the chief 
points to be considered are, the present condition of the road, the 
amounts spent on it in past years both for regular repair and 
“patch repair,” and the traffic it will be called upon to bear in 
future. In this matter, as in all others requiring technical know- 
ledge, the sub-committee will do well to check the facts and figures 
given by the municipal staff by “ outside ” professional opinion 
whenever possible ; and the local officers of the Public Works 
Department and District Board will no doubt be found ready to 
give the sub-committee the benefit of their advice and assistance, 
when the importance of the enquiry is explained to them. 

The. list of roads submitted by the sub-committee will be in 
some such form as this : — - 
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Serial 

■■•No. 

Names. 

Class of Road. 

Total cost of 
renewal. 

No. of 
years. 

Total cost 
of renewal 
l^er year. 


2 

' . . 3 ‘ 

4 ■ 

5 , 

6 








Kali Mookerji Road 

1st class (me- 
talled). 

6,000 

! ■ 2 ^ 

1 

Rs. 3,000 

10 

HaradevCliattevji Lane 

2nd class fine* 
tailed). 

500 

1 ' 

' .ES..125 


Kristoram Bosak Lane . , 

3rd class (brick). 

300 

j 6 i 

j Ra. 60 ’ 


N. B. (1) The amount in column 6 is arriyed at by dividing 
the figure in column 4 by the figure in column 5. 

(2) The total annual amount that should be allotted for road 
repairs will be the total of the amounts in column 6 plus a certain 
percentage (which should in no case exceed ten per cent) allowed 
for patch repairs.” 

(3) It is of course not necessary that the amount noted in 
column 6 against each road should be spent on that particular 
road every year. The necessary condition is, that the whole length 
of each road should be renewed within tlie period noted against 
it in column 5 ; and this can be best ensured by the use of 
a system of Road Charts as described below under the head 

• Repair.”: . . 

With this list before them, the Commissioners can compare 
the amount that they find themscdves able to allot yearly for road 
repairs with the amount actually required by the roads. If the 
balance is on the right side, they can, of course, spend the excess 
ill making new roads or raising the class of old ones ; but if (as 
■will generally be found to be the case) the balance is on the 
wrong side, they ■will themselves realize, and be able to explain 
to discontented ratepayers, that they are not justified in doing 
anything in this direction until more prosperous times, or a 
redistribution of the items of expenditure, enable them to make 
up the deficiency. 

Private Contributions. 

The possibility of obtaining contributions from members of 
the public should not be overlooked. Where (as often happens) 

18 
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the Commissioners can provide funds for file constrnctioii of a 
badly needed new road, or the widening of an existing one and for 
its subsequent maintenance, but can do nothing owing to ilie heavy 
cost of the necessary land acquisition proceedings, an effort should 
be made to find some well-to-do citizen who will be willing to pay 
into the municipal funds the sum necessary for the acqni>sition, 
.securing in return a permanent memorial of his public spirit in 
the shape of a road named after himself or some other member of 
his family. In many municipalities a good deal can be done in 
this way, if Ward Commissioners take an interest in the matter. 

AntievpatoTif Alignment. 

In a town where the population is growing more or less 
rapidly, it is the duty of the Engineer to survey the rural 
area,’’ and lay down fon paper) iho linos of the new roads that 
will be retjuircd hereafter. It is unfortunate that the present 
law does not give municipal authorities the right to refuse to 
sanction the building of a house on the land covered by such 
anticipatory alignments : but, in practice, it will generally" be 
found possible to keep the space free, by pointing out to Intending 
house-builders the advantage of l)ink]ing along the line of what 
will eventually be a public road. If, Iiowcvcr, they prove recal- 
citrant, it is difficult to see what can be done ; very few munici- 
palities can afford to adopt the alternative of acquiring the land, 
and thereby lock up their capital in property which they may 
not be able to put to a profitable use for years to come. 

Encroachment s. 

Another important item of the Engineer’s duties is to mo 
that the roads are not obstructed or encroached upon by private 
owners. The municipal roads sliould be doniareated by pmanancnt 
boundary-marks set up at such intervals as seem necessary ; and 
a list of roads and paths over which the public havc^ a right of way 
should be kept, and arrangements made to liave them inspected 
at least twice a year in order to bring fo light cases of encroach- 
ment 
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As vsoon as aii encroacliment is reported, the Engineer should 
visit the spot and submit a full report to the Chairman. In cases 
where the encroachment or obstruction is of recent origin, and 
the iruinicipal records shew clearly that it interferes with a public 
right of wary, the Chairman need feel no hesitation in disregarding 
any plea of title or right, and should direct the Engineer to re- 
move the obstruction forthwith, and should sanction at the same 
time the prosecution of the offender under section 217 of the Act. 
"Where, however, the obstruction appears to be of long standing, 
or wdiere there is any doubt whatever as to the public right in the 
matter, this summary method of dealing with it will not be ad- 
visable, and the regular procedure laid down in section 233 of tho 
Act should be followed. Under this section, notice must be given 
to the party to remove Ihe obstruction within a certain period, 
and if he fails to comply, an application must bo made to the 
Magistrate to order its removal. 

In aiyy case, prompt action should be taken, and no sugges- 
tion as to compromise ” sliould be entertained. Slackness or 
weakness on the part of the municipal authorities in this respect 
is likely to be followed by the making of encroachments on a 
wholesale scale ; and the experience of many municipalities proves, 
that when encroachments have been general, and have been 
tacitly ac(j[uiesced in for any considerable period of time, the pro- 
blem of fclieir removal becomes a peculiarly difficult one. 

Construction and Repair. 

Eoads in India are commonly considered as falling into two 
classes ; Ktdeha, i.c., roads imade of the natural soil of the 
locality : and Piicca, Le., metalled roads ; the metal being 
stone, (trap or granite), htnkar (nodular limestone), kterite, or 
Jhama (broken vitrified brick), according to local circumstances. 

Complete instructions covering every step in the process of 
construction of each class of road will be found in the Roorkee- 
Treatise^ Section lUT//; Jones^ Manual*, Silh$* s Municipid Engineer- 
ing 5 and the schedules and circulars of the Public orks Depart- 
ment. 
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The municipal system, however, does not provide for any 
profemonal supervision of the Engineer’s work on the roads ; and 
in Yiev 7 of the large proportion of the ninnicipal income allotted 
yearly for their upkeep, it is very necessary that the la/j supervi- 
sion by the Chairman and the Works su])-eomnnttee slionld 
Ije of as thorough and close a character as possible. 

It is not necessary or desirable that this supervision shoiihl 
extend to the Engineer’s professional dealings with particular 
items of his work. But in every department of municipal work- 
ing, some sort of compromise between the interests of effieienc}” 
and tlie interests of economy has to be made ; and it should 
the duty of these supervising authorities to sati>fy tliemselv<‘S. 
that the Engineer’s working system of road construction and re- 
pair is based on tlio particular compromise tliat best suits the local 
circuinstanoos. Sloreover, by periodically examining the progr<?.-s 
of the actual work, they can do a good deal to check slackness airl 
procrastination on tlie part of. the Engineer and his subordinates. 

The general lines of such a sj^stem suited to the needs of 
the average municipality in lower BengaJ, wlioro the roads are cd 
three classes, earth, and stone-metal, might be some- 

what as follows : — 

1. Earth Itoads . — Tenders should be called for, and 
whole work given out on contract. The specification should 
that laid down for district roads by the Public Works Depart- 
!nent authorities for the particular district to which the monici- 
])ality belongs, and any deviation suggested in tlie interest of 
economy should be carefully examined liy the "Works sol- 
committee before being sanctioned. The rates vrill usually br- 
liigher than the Public Works rates, as the contractor must not l)c 
allowed to cut borrow-pits ” on the sides of the roads. Such 

boiTOw-pits ” greatly obstruct drainage, besides forming iihnl 
breeding-places for mosquitoes. 

2. Metalled Maads ^ — The main point to be considered in 
the construction of a metalled road is, of course, the amount of 
traffic it will be called upon to bear. Dividing on this principle, 
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may say* that there are ronghly three classes of metalled 
roads : (1) first class roads, which have to bear a very heavy and 
continuous cart-trafiic (usually to be found only in cities) ; (2) 
second class roads, which have to l)ear an ordinary amount of 
cart-traffic ; Juid (3) third class roads, on which there is a smaJi 
amount of cart-traffic, but in which it is desirable to have a siri}) 
of metalled causeway in order to render it passable for carts 
all the gear round. 

First, class roads — Koads of the first class must be made of 
stone-metal. Jkania metal, however well laid, will not stand 
heavy and continnous traffic without ])reaking up in a few niontlis. 
Fourteen feet (i.e., the s])ace sufficient for two carts to pass each 
ot]n?r) should bo tlio jnininuun vridtli of the metalling, and the 
full Piildic Works s})ecili cation for district roads should be follow- 
ed throughout. 

Second class roads — The (juostioii whether roads of this class 
slionld 1)6 made of stone-metal or of jhania must be decided l)y the. 
comparative cost of these two materials. It may be taken ronghly 
tlait a jharna road carry i]ig ordinary traffic will reouire regular 
renewal twice as often us a stone-metalled road ; and if stone- 
metal is not more than twice as expensive iisjhama^ it should be 
used. In some towns however, which are off the line of rail and 
distant from the quarries, tlae cost of stone-metal will be foiim! 
to be three or four times that oijhama. In such cases, of course, 
jharna must be preferred. As in the case of first class roads, the 
strip of rnetalling must have a minimum width of fourteen feet. 

Ill the ease of second class roads, it may be found possilile in 
the interests of economy to fall rather beloAV the standard of the 
Public "lYorks specification, e. </., four inches of metal may be 
used instead of the regulation six, etc. But all such departures 
from the standard should be sanctioned by the "Works com- 
mittee. 

Third class roads — The strip of metalling should be eight 
feet wide— no more and no less. This width is sufficient for one 
■cart, and to give extra width between eight feet and fourteen feet 
{the width necessary for two carts to pass), is simply waste of 
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money. The strip should be either jhama or stone whichever is 
cheaper in the long run. 

In constructing metalled roads, it will Ijc found ecoiioniicjd 
to give out to contract all the work except the watering and 
consolidating, and it will usually be found better to have these 
done departmentally. Where the municipality possesses a steani” 
roller, it should invariably have the consolidating work done l)y 
its own servants and should not lease it out to contractors. 

Repcdrs — The annual Eepairs Estimate submitted by the 
Engineer should be carefully scrutinized by the Works siib-coni- 
mittee, and compared with the Road List (see page 137 above) and 
tlie Road Charts. The Road Charts give in graphic form the 
past history and future requirements of every road on the list, 


No. 15,PUNCHANANrOLAHOAD (STONE METAL). 
(Class 2)"-Length 4,907 Feet. Period of Renewal- 5 years . 



The shaded portions represent the length metalled every 
year. 

The Repairs Estimate will probably shew a persistent icndeney 
to increase year by year. But from wdiat has been saitl above in 
connection with the Road List, it will be clear that no increase in 
expenditure will be Justified, unless there is reason to believe that 
there has been a corresponding increase in the total amount of 
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traffic in the to\Yn, I£ this is not the casOj and the reason given 
for the increase in the estimate is the usual “ increase of traffic on 
such-and-such roads,” it is evident that there has been a diversion 
of traffic from some road or roads to some other road or roads ; 
and that what is wanted is merely a revision of the period of 
years ” given to the roads in question in column 5 of the Road 
List. The roads which bear less traffic than before will have this 
period increased, and those which bear more traffic than before 
will have this period reduced, with the effect of reducing and 
increasing correspondingly their respective annual allotments in 
column 6 — the total of column 6 remaining at the same figure 
as before. 

As regards the actual work of repair full instructions are to 
be found in the text-books. But, hoAvever -well the woi'k may be 
done, money will be wasted and the public inconvenienced, if the 
various operations are not carried out at the ’proper time. This is 
a matter which should have the Chairman’s special attention. 
For the preliminaries, i.e.<^ the allotting of the funds, and the 
passing of the estimates through sub-committee and meeting, 
the Secretary’s side is responsible ; the supplying of the necessary 
information and, of course, the actual work itself are the duties 
of the Engineer’s side. When delay occurs therefore, each side 
is inclined to throw the blame on the other, and unless the Chair- 
man has a clear idea of times and seasons he will find it difficult 
to decide between them. He should therefore, in consultation 
■with the Secretary and Engineer, frame a road-repair programme 
or calendar ; and satisfy himself by occasional inspections both of 
office papers and the roads themselves that it is being properly 
worked up to. 

A specimen calendar suitable to a town in Lower Bengal is 
given below. 

Road Repair Calendar. 

Engineer inspects all metalled roads and' gives instructions for preparation of 
Kepalr estimates. Repair of eartR roads continues. 

February Repair estimate of metalled roads placed before Works sub-committee by tbe 
middle of tills month. Earth roads as in January. W. B. Annual Budget fram- 
ed by the end of this month. ■ 
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March Repair estimate of metalled roads pgk.?sed by Gmieivd MootiDA'. Earth roads as in 
January and February. 

April Commissioner s sanction to Budget received by the middle of the month. Tenders 

for supply of road*metaI called for and contractors appointed by the end of the 
month. Barth roads finally dressed ; and turfed wliere necessary. 

May Collection of road-metal begins. Side-drains and slopes of all roads cleared of 

jungle and graded where necessary in anticipation of the rains 

June Collection of road-metal continues. Siiveading'bcgins with the first burst of the 

monsoon. 

July ) Collection, spreading and consolidation in full swing. Detailed estimates for 

August > repair of earth roads framed ani passeil by the General Meeting about the 
September) end of September. 

October Spreading and consolidation continues. Slopes and side-draic s of all roads cleai'ed 
of jungle and silt after the rains. 

November Spreading and consolidation end early in the month. Flanks of metalled roads 
repaired and dressed in the last fortnight. Rain-water cuts on earth roads 
repaired and all surfaces dressed. 

December Earth roads as in November. 

Conservancy. 

Oonservanoy ’’ as applied to municipal work is a term of 
wide application wliich covers many important duties, the cliief 
being — (a) the regulation of the building of private privies and 
septic tanks, and the supervision of their working, (/>) the collec- 
tion and disposal of night-soil from public latrines and private 
premises, (c) the construction and maintenance of public sanitary 
conveniences, (d) the collection and disposal of siillage water, (e) 
the collection and disposal of house-refuse and street-sweepings, 
and (/) the cleaning and filling-up of insanitar}' tanks. 

There are many text-books dealing with this branch of 
the Engineer’s work, the chief Indian authorities being the 
following — Jones^ Manual^ Silk's Jlfunicipal Enaineerimp H'eNallp s 
Sanitary Hand-hook^ and Disney s Scuntafion 0/ ilfofussil JJtcars, 
Besides these works, there are, of course, the many useful notes 
and circulars issued from time to time by the Local Ooveimments 
and the provincial Sanitary Commissioners. 

The following few practical hints 011 points not specifically 
dealt with by these text-books are meant to be merely supple- 
mentary to the instructions they contain. 
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Management of the Sweeper staff, ’ ' '' 

The sweepers will require the constant personal attention of 
the Engineer who must be particularly on the look-out for attempts 
on the part of the subordinate staff to oppress or blackmail them; 

He must make a point of personally investigating their grievances, 
real or imaginary, as soon as they are brought to his notice ; and 
do everything in his power to prevent a successful strike bringing 
home to them the exceptional strength of the position they are 
placed in by the peculiar conditions of their calling* 

Some points may be noted 

(a) Recommendations for fines on account of bad work or 
non-attendance ‘submitted by the gang foreman must be carefully 
scrutinized, first by the sanitary overseer, and then by the 
Superintendent, If this is not done, every gang foreman will 
certainly obtain a substantial contribution from each sweeper 
working under his orders. 

Careful arrangements must be made for paying the 
sweepers punctually every month, and the Superintendent must be 
present throughout. Otherwise, the pay-office staff will do its :;i 

best to levy a percentage on the payments. 

(<^) If possible, the entire sweeper staff should be provided 
with quarters rent-free. In any case, this should be done for the ] 

trenching-ground staff. A good supply of drinking-water at 1 

every dep6t and trenching-ground is absolutely necessary, if i- 

sweepers are strictly prohibited (as they should be) from using (i 

public hydrants and %vells. \ I 

Collection of Niglit'^smh . ' ' ' \ 

WorUng armngements. — In a large municipality a Oonser-* 
vancy map ’’ of the town is absolutely necessary. It will show 
the circles under each sanitary overseer, the public latrines and 
depots, and the numbers of each class of conservancy workers — 
male sweeperSj female sweepers, night-soil carters, sullage carters, 
rubbish carters, and wheel-barrow men — ^allotted to each circle. 

The proper allotment of night-soil workers can only be determined 
by experiment ; in thickly populated areas, one male sweeper can 
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deal with thirty or forty privies per day, and a female half the 
number. These are maximum figures ; where privies are difficnlt 
of access and far apart, the number will have to be considerably 
reduced. 

Besides the circle map, the sanitary overseer will have an 
Index Eegister for his circle shewing hy name each person working 
under his orders ; and he will work his staff on a system of morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night musters, checked by tallies at the depots 
and trenching-grounds. The sweeper staff will require careful 
and continuous watching by peons^ and must be made to use the 
main roads leading to the trenching-grounds and depots. If they 
are allowed to go by by-lanes they will empty their buckets into 
the nearest ditches or pieces of waste land. 

People often ask, why an attempt is not made to do away 
with what is an undoubted nuisance to the public by getting the 
work of cleaning privies done 7%7iHnstead of in the daytime, 
But this is pi'actically out of the question in India. The following 
are the main reasons : — 

1. In most Indian houses the privies are in the back-yard, 
and can only be reached by way of the front door. A house- 
holder naturally objects to leaving Iiis front door open all night. 

2. Sweepers enjoy a very poor reputation for honesty, and 
householders object to their being given authority to be on their 
premises at night. 

3. Sweepers themselves object strongly to night-work, and 
will not do it except in gangs. They are afraid of snakes, scor- 
pions, and ghosts, and do not want to run the risk of being taken 
for thieves and knocked on the head. 

4. When they work in the dark proper supervision is im- 
possible, and they cannot be prevented from emptying their 
buckets into the drains and tanks. 

The best plan is to muster them just before day-break so that 
they can start work as soon as it is light. Their work should be 
over by noon when they can. be dismissed for food and rest. 
They can be mustered again in the afternoon, and put on 
ptjier work such as cleaning depots, tarring buckets, etc. ; or they 
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can be used as emergency gangs to do the work of the morning’s 
absentees. A few carters must be deputed for night work, 
for removing to the trenching-grounds at night the loaded carts 
which have been stored in the^ depots during the day* 

JPublio Latrines* 

The large masonry latrines seen in most Indian towns are not 
really of a convenient type. They are usually dark and very 
badly ventilated, and often raised to an absurd height from the 
ground. What is wanted is not one or two large structures of 
this kind, but a fair number of small (ten or fifteen-seated) sheet- 
iron latrines distributed evenly throughout the town. These 
sheet-iron conveniences may be slightly dearer to build than the 
masonry ones, but they are indisputably cleaner, healthier, and 
more appreciated by the public. Nor need their service cost 
more. A single sweeper, if he is given quarters near by, can 
easily look after two or even more of these small latrines. 

The Horbury pattern is as good as any, but whatever pattern 
is selected it should conform to the following specification : — 

(1) The floor to be impermeable (asphalt or cement), and to 
be fitted with catchpits for urine and washings. 

(2) The seats to be glazed earthenware or iron, and to be 
made on the separation system* 

(3) The side walls to terminate about eighteen inches below 
the roof, in order to ensure proper ventilation and lighting, 

(4) The roof to have eaves projecting far enough to throw 
rain-water clear of the drain leading to the catchpits* 

(5) Cross-ventilation at the bottom of the latrine to be pro- 
vided for. 

A perfectly efficient latrine on these lines can be put up 
departmentally at a total cost, including cement floor, iron seats, 
catchpits, etc., of about seventy rupees per seat This is a good 
deal cheaper than the rates quoted by the engineering firms. 

Disposal of Sullagei 

'SSulIage” is the term applied to the liquid refuse and w^astes 
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of a town — ^Idfcclien and privy washings, and drainings from cow- 
honses, stables, etc. With a complete system of graded masonry 
drains its removal presents no difficulty. The householders must 
be made (as provided by the Act) to ^connect their premises direct- 
ly with the municipal drains, and thus all foul liquids are carried 
away out of the town as soon as they are produced. 

It is a very different matter with a hitcha drainage system — 
the familiar arrangement of a network of stagnant roadside 
ditches communicating more or less freely with the tanks and 
ponds that hold the town’s domestic water-supply. 'With this 
system, each house has (or is supposed to have) a masonry 
catchpit, into which the sullage drains, and from which it has 
to be removed periodically by the municipal conservancy service. 
But the quantity of sullage produced is usually so large, that to 
remove it completely and regularly, as niglitsoil is removed, 
would mean an absolutely prohibitive expenditure on carts and 
cartmen. So one finds that in most municipalities the “ sullage 
Service ’’ is a very perfunctory business indeed, and that practi- 
cally the whole of the sullage water is allowed to overflow into 
the ditches and drains, and tlience either to percolate through to 
the subsoil, or to find its way into some neiglibourmg tank or 
pond. 

The only real remedy for this insanitary state of things is a 
scientifically-designed system of graded masonry surface drains. 
But if a municipality cannot afford this, it should certainly do its 
best to minimize the nuisance by providing a regular sullage 
service for at any rate the more thickly populated portions of its 
area. Moreover a great deal can be done in the way of limiting 
the quantity of sullage produced by making arrangements to 
exclude bathing water, and by insisting on the rims of the catch- 
pits and the edges of the connected house-drains being raised an 
inch or so above ground level. This will exclude storm-water and 
surface drainage. Also, where filtered water is laid on, special 
care must be kken to prevent the possibility of waste tap- water 
finding its vray into themtchpits.. 

Having got the sullage into the carts, the question is, how to 
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get rid o£ it ? It is highly offensive stuff, and is subject to very 
rapid decomposition owing to amount of organic matter it con- 
tains. Moreover, unlike night-soil, it does not contain within 
itself the elements necessary for its own destruction, and therefore 
trenching, or spreading on the ground — ^the methods usually em- 
ployed — are not satisfactory ways of disposing of it. 

By far the cheapest and most effectual method is to pass it 
through what is usually called a bacteriological filter,” and to 
use the effluent to raise crops of grass for the use of the municipal 
cattle. Bacteriological filters have been used with very satis- 
factory results for some years past in the Howrah Municipality j 
but from the number of enquiries as to their construction and 
method of working which have been received, it would seem that 
they are not in general use in India, and a brief description of 
one of the Howrah filters is therefore given below : — 

THE HOWmn SULLAGE-FILTEB. 

(See plan opposite pa^ge 152)» 

The filter shewn in the plan disposes daily of 20,000 gallons 
of really bad sullage at a nominal cost. It will be seen that the 
^‘upward” system of filtration is adopted, and that the filter 
wmrks automatically, gravity being the only force employed. The 
effluent is slightly turbid and quite inoffensive. 

Construction . — The three chief features of the filter are the 
settling tanks (marked D D on the plan), the main filters F F, 
and the series of subsidiary filters H H. They are constructed 
as follows : — 

The settling tanks (each 15' X 15') are made of masonry. It 
will be noted that the floors slope slightly towards the sludge 
outlet. ' . 

, The main filters (each 9' x 6') are also made of masonry* 
Each filter has a false bottom or grating of iron bars (old wheel 
tyres will do) placed about two inches apartj and raised about 
twelve inches from the floor ; the space below the false bottom 
being left empty. The space above (1' 6" thick) is filled with 
pieces of hard clinker, vitrified brick, or. other impervious material^ 
each piece being about the size of a tennis ball. The rougher 
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the surface of these pieces the better for the growth of the 
bacteria ; smooth pebbles or pieces of granite are useless. 

The subsidiary filters are constructed of the same materials 
as the main filter, and on the same lines, except that there is no 
false bottom, the feed pipe being led down to about three inches 
above floor level and supported on a stand. The larger the 
number of these filter chambers the clearer and purer will be the 
effluent. In practice, however, a series of four chambers as shewn 
in the plan has proved quite sufficient. 

Method of working . — The sullage is brought in carts to the 
ramp A, and is emptied into the receiving sump B. From there 
it passes through the feed-pipes 0 0 to the settling tanks D D 
where it remains about an hour. Valves are then opened and 
the sullage passes through the pipes E E to the empty spaces at 
the bottom of the filter P P, It then gradually rises through the 
filtering material to the surface, twhere it overflows and passes 
in a thin sheet over the aerating slope G, and is conducted by a 
pipe to the bottom of the first of the series of subsidiary filters 
H H. It rises through the filtering material and overflows at 
the surface, and is again conducted to the bottom of the next 
chamber and so on, until it finally emerges as a fairly clear efflu*« 
ent through the outlet I, and is conducted by a system of mov- 
able pipes and troughs to the grass-beds by which the filter is 
surrounded. 

Some notes on the practical working of the filter may be 
given. 

1. The flow of sullage into the main filter should be regu- 
lated so that the I! settling tank is emptied entirely before it is 
required for a fresh supply. The sludge should be removed 
daily through the sludge outlet. When dried it forms a very 
powerful fertiliser. 

The settling tank ■ ■ should be scummed occasionally in 
■order to prevent rags, corks, plantain leaves, etc., passing into 
-the filter. 

3. The filtering material should be changed every six 
months. 
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4. A bucket of night-soU should occasionally be thrown into 
settling tanks in order to neutralize the acids and make the liquid 
more alkaline. 

5. For a filter of this size, dealing with about 20,000 gallons 
of sullage daily, a grass-bed {dooh grass) of four and half bighas 
will be found sufificient — the yield of grass being about 6 maunds 
per 100 square feet per annum. 

Miscellaneous. 

The six chief duties of the Engineer may be said to be 
Assessment, Roads, Conservancy, Water-Supply, Drainage, and 
Lighting. 

In the case of the first three on this list, some notes intended 
to supplement the information supplied by the text-books have 
already been given in this chapter. In the case of the last three 
it is not proposed to make any attempt in this direction. They 
are strictly technical subjects, and the text-books mentioned on 
page 127 above give all necessary information and instruction 
with regard to them. 

But besides these six chief duties, there are many minor 
matters which claim a share of the Engineer’s attention ; most 
of them being quite adequately dealt with by one or more of 
the text-books aforesaid. A few supplementary notes based on 
practical experience may however be given in connection with 
three of them— '(7) Cattle management, {2) Tramicays, and (3) 
Destruction of nosnous animals. 

Cattle management. 

In Chapter V it was estimated that a municipality of 1,50,000 
inhabitants would require to keep 200 buffaloes (for the night-soil 
and sullage carts), 50 bullocks (for the drain-cleaning and 
rubbish carts), and 20 ponies (for the watering-carts). It will be 
seen therefore that in any municipality “ purchase and keep of 
cattle ” will form a very considerable item on the expnditur^ 
side of tjie Revenue account. 
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The natural wastage ” u e, losses among the stock by death 
and disablement may be put down at about twenty per cent 
annually. But this percentage may be enormously increased i£ 
the animals are overworked, ill-treated, and underfed ; if they 
are not effectively protected from being poisoned by the local 
cJiamars ; and if prompt action is not taken as soon as cattle- 
disease appears among them. 

Yard Superintendent chief safeguard against loss 
from these preventible causes is an honest and efficient Yard 
Superintendent. The qualifications and duties of this officer are 
summarizedabove(page88)as£ollows:— 

He should possess some veterinary qualifications, and have 
had experience of handling unskilled labour ; supervises both 
cattle-yards and maintains discipline and efficiency among the 
staff ; treats sick animals and segregates them when affected by 
contagious diseases; prepares daily fodder indent on the Store- 
keeper ; takes early morning muster at one or other of the yards, 
and distributes the animals among the carters ; takes evening 
muster at one or other of the yards, and examines the condition of 
the animals returned.” 

Now the best means of ensuring honesty and efficiency 
on the part of the Superintendent is to make it to his pecu- 
niary interest to keep the stock healthy and in good condi- 
tion, rather than the other way, as in those municipalities 
where the Superintendent is given opportunities of taking 
commissions from the grain-contractors on the amount of food 
‘‘ saved,” and from the cattle-dealers on the new stock bought. 
The Commissioners should fix a fairly high percentage of natural 
wastage” ; and should give the Superintendent a substantial 
bonus for every point below that percentage wdiich he is able to 
shew at the end of the year. And he should on no account be 
allowed to have anything to do with the supply of food and straw, 
or with the purchase of new animals. The food and straw should 
be supplid to him daily by the Store-keeper (an officer on the 
Secretary’s side of the office) ; and new animals should invariably 
be purchased in the open market by the Engineer himself. 
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Housing — Protection from both rain and sun, ventilation, 
and proper drainage, are the three main points to be considered. 

A double shed, with two rows of masonry feeding-troughs in 
the middle, separated by a passage wide enough to allow of a man 
passing, is a very convenient arrangement. The floor should be 
of some impervious material and not too smooth, and should be 
slightly sloped towards a drain connecting with a catch pit. The 
shed should be open on all sides, and covered by an overhanging 
corrugated iron roof with a straw coiling. Height (from tie-rod 
to floor) about eight feet ; breadth (between pillars) about twenty 
four feet.. 

Feeding — The following table shows the daily amount of 
food which has been found suflicient to keep in good condition 
animals in full work : 


Kind of Food. 

. : - ■: 

Ajioxjkt (i>j seeks) 

KEQUIRED BY EACH. 

Buffalo. 

Bullock. 

Horse. 

Pony. 

Gram • . . 

1 

1 

4 

8 

Bran 


H 

1 

1 

Straw 

S 

b 

1 

I ■■ 

Oil- cake 

\ 




Hay 



G 

^ ■■■■■: ** 4 * " 

Sah ... 

I'/iiih 

1/l‘ith 

As required. 

As required. 


N. B , — If green grass is given instead of hay, it should be 
provided in the proportion of 3 to 1. 

Animals should be fed twice a day ; and a plentiful supply 
of clean drinking water is a necessity. Eefuse food should be at 
once taken away and buried. 

General — A few other points may be noted : — 

1, Every animal should have at least twelve hours’ rest out 
of the twenty-four. Bufluloes will require a couple of hours’ 
wallow daily in some pond or stream. 

2, With neck-galled animals, the usual practice is to take 
tliom off Work altogether and reduce their rations. This is bad 
both for the wmrk and the animal itself. The animal should be 
worked in a saddle, the shaft of the cart being altered accordingly. 

3, A small segregation or observation shed should be built 
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wall away from the stables and sheds ; and any animal going off 
its feed, or found to be suffering from fever, (the usual prelimi- 
nary symptoms of most epidemic cattle-diseases), should be segre- 
gated at once* 

4. The courts have held that a buffalo is a dangerous 
animaF’ kept at the owner’s risk. An unruly or vicious beast 
should therefore be got rid of at once ; otherwise it may get the 
persons responsible for it into serious trouble. 

Tramtvays. 

In European towns the tramway systems are usually owned 
by the towns themselves and often yield handsome profits. In 
India however, this particular form of municipal trading is not 
likely to be seen for some time to come — the initial cost of cons- 
truction being too heavy for an Indian municipality to incur as 
a speculative investment. 

However, there is no reason why municipalities should not 
do their best to stimulate private enterprise in this direction. A 
tramway is an undoubted public convenience, and in large cities 
often affords the most satisfactory solution of problems connected 
with the congestion of population. 

The relations between the municipality and the Tramway 
Company are settled by the Indian Electricity Act of 1903 and 
by Local Acts. There are however certain practical aspects of 
the question which are not dealt with by these Acts, and which 
may therefore be briefly referred to. 

1. The concession to the Company should be for as short 
a term as the Company can be induced to agree to. One does not 
know w’-hat impiwements in traction may not take place in the 
course of the next few years, and the municipality should reserve 
to itself the right to take over the system at a valnatioii at the 
end of a reasonably short period. 

2. The agreement with the Tramway (.^onipany must provi<l6 
that full specifications and detailed drawings of all struetaral work 
shall be submitted to, and approved by, the municipal authorities 
before the work is actually taken iii hand. 
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3. The track-rent paid by the Company should be fixed at 
a moderate rate. But on the other hand, it should be arranged 
that the Company pays the municipality a substantial bonus in 
years in which the dividend exceeds a certain percentage. 

4. The minimum width of the road on which a double track 
is laid should be thirty-two feet. This will allow of four lines of 
wheeled traffic — the two tramcars, and tAvo lines of vehicles mov- 
ing in opposite directions. 

5. The municipal authorities should sIicav themselves gener- 
ous ill the Avay of widening the streets so as to secure the mini- 
mum breadth where it is deficient. For instance, they might 
reasonably agree to bear half the cost of any Land Acquisition 
proceedings that may be necessary for the purpose. In most 
Indian towns the streets are far too narrow. 

6. The track and the cable should be laid in the middle and 
not on the side of the road. This is a very important point, for 
the following among other reasons : — 

(a) Gas-pipes and water-pipes are usually laid at the sides of 
the roads, and the laying of an electric cable near them may 
affect them injuriously by setting up electrolytic action. 

(/>) Bursts and leaks in gas-pipes and ivater-pipes can be 
attended to without interrupting the tramway sendee. 

(o) A central tramway-track regulates traffic by making 
cartmen and hackney-carriage drivers keep to the proper side of 
the road — a phenomenon rarely seen in Indian towns. 

Destruction of Nouchus animals. 

The Municipal Act allows the Commissioners to spend money 
on the “ destruction of noxious animals,” and some municipalities 
take advantage of this provision to the extent of paying out small 
sums as rewards for the destruction of poisonous snakes and 
superfluous pariah dogs. But recent researches into the origins 
of epidemic diseases are making it quite clear that there are many 
towns where a very much wider application of this particular pro- 
vision may be made with the greatest possible advantage to the 
health of the community. It has now been established that the 
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anopheline mosquito is iiidispeiivSable to the existence o£ malaria^ 
and that the rat-flea if not similarly indispensable to the exis- 
tence o£ plague, is at any rate mainly responsible for its dis- 
semination ; while the importance of the common house-fly as an 
infection-carrier in the case of typhoid, cholera, small-pox and 
other epidemics is becoming more and more clearly recognized. 
These insect-pests are certainly “ noxious animals ’’ in the 
strictest sense : and no hesitation need be felt in devoting a 
substantial portion of the amount allotted in the Budget under 
the head Public Health ” to a systematic campaign against 
them, their hosts, and their breeding-places. An infective rat- 
flea is obviously impossible in the absence of an infected rat ; 
anopheline mosquitoes require ponds and marshy places as breeding 
grounds ; and the maggots that turn into blue-bottles and flies 
must have carrion or undisturbed filth to live in and feed on. 

These facts indicate the main lines which such a campaign 
should follow, namely : — 

Rats — To be destroyed by poison, or trapping, or by inocula- 
ting them with virus. Their multiplication to be checked by 
passing, and strictly enforcing, a by-law requiring all gram- 
godowns and other warehouses likely to become the haunts of rats 
to be made rat-proof ’’ by means of cement or vStoiie floors. 

Mosquitoes — (a) Tliat ideal breeding-ground for mosquitoes, 
the hutelia drainage system of tanks and stagnant ditches usual 
in Indian towns, to be replaced by a system of shallow open 
masonry drains properly graded. This is of course a big and 
expensive business, and must be done gradually as funds permit, 

{h) The municipal sanitary staff to he reinforced by a mos- 
quito-brigade ’’ working on the lines which have proved so 
successful in South and Central America, Sierra Leone, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, Ismailia, and elsewhere ; its work being to “ kerosine 
ponds and marshy places, and to fill up hollows and depressions 
which may become breeding-grounds for mosquitoes in the rains. 

Flies — (a) The municipal trenching-grounds (the great breed- 
ing-place for flies) to be very carefully looked after. Dusting 
wiih lime as the trenches are filled has been found most eftka- 
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cions in tlie way o£ preventing the appearance of maggots ; and 
it shonld be remembered that a fly-grub cannot borrow down to 
the filth on which it feeds through more than four inches of 
superimposd earth. 

(6) Town-refuse and offal from the slaughter-houses and 
markets to be removed without delay and burnt in incinerators or 

buried. 

(c) By-laws prohibiting the accumulation of filth on private 
premises to be framed and strictly enforced. 


A municipality that is really in earnest in its efforts to deal 
with pests of this kind, cannot do better than affiliate itself to 
the newly-formed Society for the Destruction of Vermin which 
has its head-quarters in London, and is establishing branches 
everywhere. 




Four Suggestions. 


(I) A!(l6Pmen-(2> Plural Vo«ng-(3) Valuation by the District 
authorities— (4) Easier borrowing terms. 


The following suggestions advocating certain changes in the 
existing municipal system are offered for what they are worth ; 
they have been framed with special reference to the conditions 

prevailing in Bengal. 

1, Aldermen. 

In a firsUclass municipality^ one-thifd of the Commusioners 
should be nominated by Government^ one^third elected by: the 
ratepayers^ and one’^third elected from among their own number 
hy the elected member s of the retinng Board. 

This arrangement would leave unchanged the existing prc^ 
portion between Government representatives and popular repre- 
sentatives, (namely, one-third nominated to two-thirds elected), 
and would endow the policy of the municipality with an element 
of stability which is sometimes lacking under existing conditions. 

The members elected by the retiring Board would correspond 
almost exactly to aldermen on Town Councils at Home ; and 
according to a %=^ery competent and unprejudiced American o]> 
server — Professor Lowell — ^the provision of a class of aldermen is 
one of the best features of the business-like English municipal 
system* His remarks on this subject apply so well to Indian 
conditions that they may be quoted in full. 

He says, (The Government of England^ Vol. If p, 200) 
the institution of aldermen, which allows a man who has 
served the town faithfully, and acquired experience in municipal 
affairs to remain in the council without submitting to a re-election- 
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One is told that in this way many valiiaUe councillors are retained 
who would be unwilling to throw themselves again into an electo- 
ral contest. Thus a number o£ the senior members o£ the council 
have been kept from retiring, and even if not of the largest caliber 
when first elected, they have attained a position of prominence, 
have become proud of the good name of their town, and perpetuate 
the administrative traditions,’’ 

All this is entirely in accordance with Indian ideas. The 
methods of a popular election are even more distasteful to the 
respectable classes in India then they are to the same classes at 
Home ; and there can be little doubt that a change in the system 
of representation on the lines advocated would be welcomed by 
the best elements among the urban population, and would go a 
long way towards raising the status of municipal councils in the 
eyes of the public. 

2. Plural Voting. 

Every ratepayer should have^ instead of a single vote as at 
present^ a number of votes {subject to a fi/ved mammum) propor-- 
tionate to the amount of muiiicipal rntes and tiuves he pays. 

The voting qualification is so low (the payment of Re, 1-8-0 
yearly to the municipality in rates and taxes giving a man a vote), 
that in an ordinary Indian town the upper and middle classes are 
^uite swamped by the mass of voters belonging to the lowest social 
guides — cartinen, sweepers and so forth ; and in contested elec- 
tions the actual votes of the educated section of the community 
count for very little. The successful candidate will be the man 
who has managed to seciix'e the majority of the voters belonging 
to the lowest classes ; and this he must do, not by convincing them 
of the soundness of his views on points of municipal policy 
.(these being matters which they neither understand nor take the 
slightest interest in), but by becoming what is called “ a good 
canvasser”; the two main ingredients of good canvassing- !)eing 
first, a' free distribution of hahhee^k, and second, the bringing to 
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bear o£ all the iiiHiiences — official, social and religious — which can 
induce a Totei* to give a favourable vote through fear of future 
unpleasant consequences to himself. . 

It may be said that unsatisfactory features of this kind are 
incidents of popular goyerniueiit everywhere, and that the weight 
of latter-day opinion is in favour of considering them as more 
than compensated for Ijv the great benefits conferred on the com- 
munity by a ''broadening of the base of representation.” But," 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that town government 
on elective lines is something entirely new to India ; and no one 
who has had practical experience of its working out here will 
find it easy to persuade himself that the simple formula of ''one 
man, one vote ” is the best of all possible recipes for producing 
efficiency and progress in the administration of Indian munici- 
palities. 

The existing " broad-bused ” representation is responsible for 
at least two serious defects in the present system : firsts the fact 
that the undignified electioneering methods it entails repel many 
of the very best men from coming forward as candidates for seats 
on the municipal committees : and the fact that the voting 

strength of the only section of the community whicli is in any way 
amenable to the teachings of modern sanitary science is too small. 

The first defect is a patent one, and has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently d^velt upon earlier in the book. But the second is less 
generally recognized owing to its consequences having been hither- 
to neutralized in. a great measure by " official influence,” and is 
bound to assume greater and greater prominence as this official 
influence decays. That this decay, gradual in the past, is likely to 
be veiy much accelerated in the near future, no one wffio studies 
the signs of the times can doubt. And it is therefore worth while 
to consider how a more or less complete " emancipation ” of Indian 
municipalities Avould be likely to affect their policy considered from 
the sta/idpoint of the sanitarian. 

Now ill discussing questions of Indian sanitation, one must 
lose sight of the fact that it is not so much that the Indian 
standard is inferior to the "Western standard, as that the Indian 
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way o£ looking at such matters as scientific conservancy, building 
rules, and vaccination and plague regulations, is fundamentally 
different from oiir owm The social customs of the Indians, the 
fatalistic cast of their religions, and their strongly-rooted sentiment 
of the right of every householder to order the affairs of his house 
as seems to him best, combine to produce an attitude of mind 
towards European sanitary methods which is apathetic where it 
is not actively hostile. In fact, it is not too much to say, that in 
the opinion of nine Indians out of ten these methods are merely 
useless and meddlesome attempts to interfere with the settled 
order of things in general, and the liberty of the individual in 
particular. 

Nor is it too much to say, that nine out of every ten schemes 
of sanitary reform which have been carried into effect in Indian 
towns have been pushed through by the official influence afore- 
said the influence of the executive and medical authorities 
of the district), in the face of more or less active opposition on the 
part of the communities they were designed to benefit. It is true 
that the good results which have followed the introduction of 
these reforms have furnished a series of object-lessons which are 
beginning to produce a certain effect. But this effect is confined 
entirely to certain sections of the rich and educated portion of the 
community. The great bulk of the jiopulatlon remains absolutely 
unimpressed ; and the proletariat of any ordinary Indian town 
(supposing it to be made to undertsand the issue) would not have 
the slightest hesitation in rejecting the finest drainage scheme in 
the world, if it involved an addition of a pice in the rupee to the 
holding-rate. 

NoW' whatever may ■ be said, from a philosophical point of 
view, in favour of this popular attitude towards the science and 
art of sanitation, one thing is clear ; and that is. that the Govern- 
ment of this country ; stands qiiite definitely coimiiitted to an 
attitude that is diametrically opposed to it. The Goveriiniciit 
holds the view, that is to say, that the ravages of pf/stihnuio and 
disease can be mitigated by human endeavour, and that the indivi- 
dual to be restrained from making himself a danger to the 
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life and health of his neighbours ; and has expended much labour 
and money in translating this view into practice. The question 
therefore, whether one of the results of the elimination of official 
influence on the lines suggested by the recent Commission on 
Decentralization and other authorities would not prove to be a 
sharp reaction against the ‘^Vforward ’’ sanitary policy inculcated 
by Government, is one that needs serious consideration. To the 
writer, it certainly seems that, if, as proposed, official Chairmen 
are to be abolished wholesale, and the financial control exercised 
by the executive authorities is to be materially relaxed, the' 
Government view of sanitation has but a slender chance of holding 
its owm against the popular view, inside the municipal committee 
in any circumstances ; and absolutely no chance whatever, unless 
the municipal administration is in the hands of the most indepen- 
dent and public-spirited among the citizens, and the preponderant 
voice in the municipal councils is the voice of the educated and 
■well-to-do section of the community. This state of things can 
scarcely be expected if the voting qualifications and methods of 
election now in force remain unchanged. 

3. Valuation by the District authorities. 

In municipalities where tcumtion is based on rental values^ the 
valuation being subject to periodical revision, this revision sJiotdd be 
made by the Revenue authorities of the district, the Commissioners 
having no concern icitli it ivhatever. 

Under the existing system the control exercised by the Com- 
missioners over the I’evision of the valuation is a very, real and 
effective one. The Chairman as their representative modifies as 
he thinks fit the revaluation statement submitted by the valuing 
agency before publishing it ; and the Appeals committee of the 
Commissioners which deals with it after publication, reduces 
individual valuations to any extent it pleases. 

It is not surprising therefore that a suggestion of this kind 
should always meet with strong opposition from the municipalities* 
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The argument invariably brought forward is iliat to take away 
from the (k;)inmissioners the right of controlling the as^fessmcnt 
of their towns is to violate one of the cardinal principles of local 
self-government, namely, the right of the eommnnity, to tax the 
community, for the benefit of the community. But an analysis of 
the facts will reveal the unsoundness of this argument ; the 
fallacy lying in the ambiguous word assessment.” '‘Assess- 
ment ” is the term commonly used to denote both of the two 
processes essential to taxation by rate, namely, first the valuation^ 
and secondly what one must call for want of a special name 
the assessment p>Toper — two operations which are really entirely 
distinct and different in character. 

To make a valuation of a holding means simply to make an 
estimate of its annual rental value — a strictly scientific operation 
from which any personal or arbitrary element is (or ought to be) 
entirely excluded. The actual rental value of a particular hold-^ 
ing in a particular town in a particular year may possibly be very 
difficult to determine, but still it is e:e hypotliesi some exact sum of 
rupees, annas and pies ; a fixed and not a variable quantity ; the 
.r, so to speak, of an equation, each of whose other factors can 
theoretically have its value exactly calculated. 

An assessment properly so called on the other hand is an 
operation of an entirely different character. It involves first a 
decision as to the kinds of taxes to be levied, secondly a decision 
as to the percentage on the valuation (previously ascertained) at 
•which each such tax should bo levied, and thirdhj a decision as to 
the exemption or reduction in the amount of the taxes realizable 
that should be granted in particular eases where exaction at the 
full rate would cause undue hardship to the ratepayers concerned. 
Now, in this operation the personal andai'bitrary elements ob'saoiis- 
ly figure very largely : at etich of its stages perFetaly legitimate 
differences of opinion may arise among the Commissioners as to 
the course wliieh will best serve ilie present and future interests 
of the municipality ; and the law provides that in eaeli. such case 
the decision arrived at by the majority of the (A>mmissioiiers shall 
}^>e carried into etfoet. 
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To put tlie matter into a nutshell, the valuation of a muni- 
cipality is a scientific operation with which the feelings of the 
ratepayers and the opinions of individual Commissioners have 
nothing whatever to do ; the assessment on the other hand is an 
operation which is controlled mainly hy considerations of policy, 
with wdiich the feelings of the ratepayers and the opinions of 
individual Commissioners have everything to do. A correct valua- 
tion is, of course, the indispensable basis of a good assessment : 
but a good assessment means an assessment which, besides being 
based on a correct valuation, is, in addition, adequate, well- 
balanced and considerate. A valuation is a valuation and 
nothing else, and absolutely the only virtue possible to it is to be 
correct. 

If this distinction is borne in mind, there will be no difficulty 
in perceiving that a suggestion which affects the operation of 
valuation only, and leaves untouched the operation of assessment 
(as above defined), cannot be said to infringe any principle of local 
self-government. And it follows therefore that the only reason- 
able question to ask with regard to the suggestion now under 
discussion is — Foes it offer a practical means of securing a more 
correct valuation than is 2 :>ossihle imder present conditions ? 

Now there are certain conditions which any particular method 
of valuation must comply -with if the resultant valuation statement 
is to be accepted as complete and correct. The more obvious of 
these conditions may be formulated somewhat as follows-~-;/?f5i, the 
valuing agency must possess expert knowdedge ; secondly^ no local 
influences must be brought to bear upon it when engaged on the 
valuation ; thirdly^ its working must be subject to some supervi- 
sion or check ; fourthly^ the final results of its work must not 
be liable to modification by any ^‘‘outside’' e. non-expert) 
authority. 

This combination of conditions, even if it is not exhaustive, 
covers the field sufficiently well to serve quite adequately as a test 
of the merits of different methods of valuation ; and in order to 
compare the proposed method of valuation with the existing 
mdhod, it wnli be sufficient to take each ,of these four conditions 
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iii turn and see how Ear it is complied with by the existing method 
and the proposed method respectively. 

The procedure o£ the existing method has be(ui described 
in the article ‘‘Assessment” above (pp 130-4). It is briefly as 
follows : Every five years the Commissioners appoint a valiiiiig 
agency which may be either, (a) the ’Ward (Joiumissioners 
(each Commissioner valuing his own ward), or {h) a sub- 
committee of Commissioners (to value all the wards), or (<*) the 
ordinary municipal assessment staff, or {d) an officer or 
officers borrowed from the Local Government — this last being 
an agency very rarely employed. The valuation statement 
submitted by this agency, whatever it may be, is scrutinized 
by the Chairman, who can, and generally does, make reduc- 
tions either wholesale, Le., so much per cent all round, or in 
detail in connection with the valuation of individual holdings, or 
both. “ Reduction ” is >said advisedly ; enhancement being practi- 
cally impossible, as a valuation enhanced by the Chairmrin could 
scarcely be upheld before the Appeals committee in the face of the 
opinion of Commissioners’ own valuing authority. The statement 
thus modified is then published as the official valuation statement, 
and every ratepayer has the right of appeal against his valuation. 
These appeals are heard by a specially appointed committee of 
the Commissioners called the Appeals committee, ^vhich deals %Yith 
them individually, and reduces the valuation as it thinks fit 
(enhancement being prohibited by law). The order of this Appeals 
committee is final. 

Now to turn to the proposed method — the method of valua- 
tion by the District Revenue authorities. 

An obviously suitable agency lies ready to hand in the 
shape of the “Land Acquisition” ostaldishment which forms 
part of the staff of every District Officer. In every district 
there is a Deputy Collector specially empowered to exercise the 
function of a valuer wdth i^egard to property ac<piired from private 
owners for Government and public bodies and companies under 
the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. He is assisted by a 
more or less numerous trained subordinate staff, and could under- 
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take a mnnieipal valuation without the slightest difficnitj, the 
work being of precisely the same character as his local investiga- 
tion work preliminary to the making of an award in a Land 
Acquisition project. 

The outlines of a practical scheme might be as follows. At 
the time of the quinquennial revisioxi an officer of the District staff 
subordinate to the Land Acquisition Deputy Collector to be 
appointed the Municipal Assessor (or more properly speaking the 
Municipal Valuer). In a small municipality he would be a Can- 
ungo, and in a large municipality a Sub-Deputy Collector. This 
officer’s duty to be, to make a valuation of all the holdings in the 
municipality in the manner prescribed by the Municipal Act. 
The valuation made and published, appeals to be received from 
individual ratepayers (as now) on the ground of over-valuation, 
and also from the Chairman of the municipality on the ground of 
imder-valuation. These appeals to be decided locally by the 
Deputy Collector, sitting with two municipal Ooinmissioners to 
help him, it being understood that the functions of these Com- 
missioners are merely advisory, the responsibility for the decision 
resting ■with the Deputy Collector alone. The decision of the 
Deputy Collector is to be final, in the same way as the decision of 
the Appeals committee of the Commissioners is final under the 
law at present, the Civil Goiirts having no jurisdiction. 

The valuation having been finally fixed by the Deputy Collec- 
tor, the Commissioners would then enter the field and proceed to 
perform their function of making an assessment ; that is to say, to 
decide what taxes should be levied, and at what rates they should 
be levied, and w-hat exemption from, or reduction of, taxation 
should be made in the case of individual ratepayers. The first 
two important matters wmuld naturally be discussed and decided 
upon by the whole body of Commissioners in General Meeting ; 
the last matter, being concerned with details, would conveniently 
be considered by a special Assessment sub-committee whose re- 
commendations would require the ratification of the General 
Meeting. And in regard to this last matter, it may be suggested 
that it would be advisable to give the, Commissioners rather more 
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laiittide than the law allo^vs them at present. Suppose for in- 
stance, that there was a general feeling among the (Jonimissioiicrs 
that owmers of residential premises residing on their own property 
should not be taxed as highly as tenants of rented properties, or 
that cnltivated lands should not be taxed as highly as lands used 
for building sites, or that specially lenient treatment should be 
given to institutions of an educational or religious character ; 
then it should be open to them, after recording their opinion to 
that effect, to reduce the amount of taxes realizable from the hold- 
ings in question. But it must be the a^^sessmeni that would be 
reduced — not the valuation. The valuation would stand perma- 
nently on record ; and when, on the holding changing hands or 
otherwise, the particular circumstances which led to the reduction 
of the assesvsment ceased to exist, tlic full assessment on that valua- 
tion would be automatically reverted to. 

With the outlines of both methods of valuation — the existing 
and the proposed — before us, we may now proceed to take in turn 
each of the four conditions of correct valuation noted above, and 
see how far it is complied with by each of the two methods 
respectively. 

1. E.rpert hiowledye — Where the valuing agency is either 
a Ward Commissioner working singly or a general sob-committee 
of Commissioners, the existing sj^stem is out of court altogether 
under tliis head. x4s we have seen, a valuation is essentially a 
scientific operation, and in carrying it into effect no amount of 
local knowledge can make up for want of training and experience. 
The municipal staff too, must be pronounced decidedly inferior 
to the Land Acquisition department as an expert valuing agency ; 
they are not in such constant practice, they are less strictly super- 
vised and controlled, and the Held from which they collect their 
data is a jnoro restricted one. It is only in the rare^ case wliorc a 
Government valuer is employed, that the existing s^vteni is not 
pronouncedly inferior to the proposed system under this head. 

2. Freedom from local ivfiuenees — Here we come upon one 
of the chief defects of the existing system. At the time of the 
quinquennial valuation local self-government exhibits itself in its 
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Teiy %Yorf=^t ospect. Vs hetlaer the valuing agency be the OommiS" 
sioners themselves, or their staff, the pressure of local influences— 
religious, sock], and partisan-exerted in order to induce it to 
reduce the valuations of individual ratepayers is so heavy and 
persistent, that the strongest and most conscientious find it 
almost impossible not to give way to some extent ; while where 
the Commissioners or the staff are weak, the results are often 
nothing more or less than scandalous. Both the Land Acquisition 
staff' and the (jlovermnent valuer are however independent 
foreign agencies,’’ and can afford to ignore improper influences 
of this description. 

3. Check Oil the rahdmj cujency — The absence of a proper 
check on the valuing agency is another serious defect of the exist- 
ing system. A ratepayer may appeal to the Assessment com- 
mittee against c7iv?r-valaation ; but no machinery whatever is 
provided for detecting or dealing with the not uncommon cases-, 
in which through the carelessness or deliberate fraud of the 
valuing agency — Coinnn>ssioners, municipal shift, or Government 
valuer, as the ease may be — a holding is ?/ar?^r-valiied, or even 
omitted from the valuation list altogether. Tlie suggested proce- 
dure on the other hand does supply this necessary check : the 
valuation made hy the Sub-Deputy Collector or Canungo would 
be scrutinized by the permanent Assessment staff of the muni- 
cipality, and eases of omission or apparent under-valuation 
reported to tlie ( liairman ; while /w ron/m the routine work of 
the Assessment department would he, so to speak, placed on its 
trial every five j'cars before an independent expert agency. This 
cross-check would render fraudulent under-valuation almost 
impossible. 

4. Arhitrary alteration of the Valimilon Statement — This 
condition is hal>itual]y violated by the Commissioners themselves 
when, sitting as an Appeals committee, they reduce individual 
valuations on illegitimate grounds, k grounds whicli have 
nothing to do witli rental value, hut which concern the circum- 
stances, considered in their personal, social, or religious aspects, of 
the persons owning or occupying them at the time. 
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In every such case the figure left after the reduction has been 
effected stands as the actual rental value of the holding for (jood ; 
the considerations \vhich led to the reduction being iinaiitliorized 
by the law, and therefore not capable of being placed on record. 
The result is, that where, as in most towns, this practice has been 
in force for a certain number of years, the Valuation Statement,’' 
qua valuation statement, is perfectly useless, and is, quite rightly, 
entirely disregarded by Civil and Revenue (/ourts when determin- 
ing the values of houses and lands within municipal limits. 

The existing system provides no means of checking this prac- 
tice, the effects of which are highly detrimental both to the muni- 
cipal finances and to the moral tone of the adminisfration. The 
suggested procedure on the other liaiul would juake such a 
practice impossible. 

And herein lies the real explanation of the strong opposition 
invariably offered by municipal Commissioners to any suggestion 
to have the valuation carried through by an outside agency. 
They feel that it would mean depriving them of the power which, 
irregular and unanthorized though it be, they imdoubtedly do 
possess and freely exercise at present, of alleviating in their dis- 
cretion the burden of taxation for certain classes and certain 
individuals of the community. 

And it was for this reason that in the suggested procedure, 
provision was made for giving the C^ommissioners an extended 
power modifying the assessment in particular cases or classes of 
cases. It is after all not altogether iinmdural that the Commis- 
sioners should wish to be in a position to discriminate in favour of 
deserving or necessitous ratepayers. At any rate, to allow them 
to do so in an open and aboveboard way, by the ose of methods 
which permit of some cheek on their proceedings being exercised 
by public opinion, would surely bo better policy thtui to force 
them, as at present, to have recourse to an irregular and utterly 
unsound expedient which seriously compromises the financial 
future of the municipality. 

We may now sum up the results of this comparison, and we 
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may say that, as regards the last two o£ these four conditions, it is 
clear that the suggested procedure is superior to the existing pro- 
cedure, whatever the valuing agency employed may be. And, as 
we have seen, it is equally superior as regards the first two con- 
ditions— except where an assessor borrowed from Grovernnient is 
employed. In this case (a very rare one), there would be nothing 
to choose between them. 

There can be little hesitation therefore in coming to the con- 
clusion that the proposed procedure would x'esult in a much more 
correct valuation than is obtainable by the existing method ; and 
this, of course, is the main point. 

Further, the suggested procedure has been shewn not to con- 
flict -with any recognized principle of local self-government ; and 
it is eminently practicable, inasmuch as it requires only a very 
slight alteration of the law, and employs a valuing agency which 
is already in existence. Nor would the cost be higher than that of 
a valuation under existing conditions properly carried out. On 
the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that the Government 
would be able to give such concessions as would make it decidedly 
the cheaper of the two. In any case, the only appreciable cost 
would be the cost of the original wdiiation : the keeping-up of the 
routine Assessment registers, (sec page 84 above) in a proper and 
systematic way, would make each succeeding quinquennial valua- 
tion a very simple and inexpensive business. 

It may perhaps be thought that the question of valuation has 
been given too prominent a place among these suggestions, and 
has been discussed as too great a length. The writer’s excuse 
must be, that his experience has convinced him that no single ele- 
ment of the municipal economy affects the success or reputation of 
a municipality so vitally as the A’aluation* A correct valuation, 
honestly given eifoefc to, is the indispensable basis of the sound 
linaiice Avhich can alone make a high standard of efficiency pos- 
sible ; whereas a sham “ assessment ” of the type Avhich is too 
common under existing conditions,, besides endangering the 
financial resources of the municipality, low^ers the tone of the de- 
partments all round by the bad example it sets, and causes the pub- 
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lie to doubt (very i^eiisoiiably) the general good faitli o£ the admlii« 
istration. 

4, Easier borrowing terms— 

The rate of interest charged hy the Local Government on 
loans taken In/ municipalities for e.v/iendiiure on j ter mane ni /m- 
-provements''' shoidcl he reduced^ and the period of repainnent 
extended. 

The sentiment of local patriotism is still in an undeveloped 
, state in India, There are very few signs of the existence of that 
feeling of pride in the town of one’s birth or of one’s adoptionj 
which, in most other civilized countries, has led successive gener- 
ations of citizens to impose burdens on themselves in order to 
make their towns finer and more convenient places of residence 
for their successors. 

From the point of view of the Indian ratepayer, an increase 
in taxation for any purpose whatever, as an ahoruination : it is bad 
enough wlieii it yields an immediate return in the shape of more 
lamp-posts, more sweepers, and more watering-carts : but to raise 
his taxes in order to pay for a scheme of drainage or water-supply 
which may not be in working order for five years or so, is a 
manifest and intolerable piece of injustiee. Among municipal 
Oonimissioiiers too — even among the most enlightened of them — 
very similar views prevail. There is a general feeling that the 
average municipality is so poor, that it can only just manage to 
provide the municipal "‘^services” which are absolutely necessary 
• — road repairing, conservancy, lighting and so fortli— and that it 
is unreasonable to expect it to cut down tlie scanty amounts 
allotted to these services, in order to pay for a "" permanent im- 
provement'’ which the town has hitherto beem vcit well able to 
do without. 

The researches of the Decentralization Commission have 
recently brought into prominence this general disinclination on 
the piu't of Indian municipalities to coniract Improvement loans ; 
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and various theories have been put forward to aceoant for it. 
Sir F. P. Lely in a note on municipalities printed as an addendum 
to the rc'port of the Coni mission says ... Mr. Meston^ whose 
opinion is followed on this subject, lays stress on the desire of the 
tax-payers to reduce present burdens as far as possible. He might 
also have given them credit for a reluctance to tie up their surplus 
revenue in one or perhaps two projects, so as to deprive themselves 
of the power to tmclertake other, even minor, improvements in 
the interval.'” And again “ ... the obligation of paying off a 
necessary loan in twenty years is crippling and unjust to the 
men of the present day.'' 

As regards the origin of this feeling of reluctance to borrow, 
opinions may differ : one may hold, that its principal cause is 
either poveidy (as municipal Commissioners themselves w^ould 
ssay), or a disinclination to burden themselves for the benefit of 
posterity (as Mr. Meston thinks), or a prudent resolve not to 
embarrass their finances (as Sir F. Lely thinks), or perhaps (as 
the wnfiter ventures to suggest), a vague disbelief in, and dislike 
of, tlie methods of modern sanitary science. But as regards the 
existence of the feeling, and of its universality, there can be no 
(jiicstion at all. Ami it may fairly be said of permanent improve- 
ment seliemes in general, as it has been said above of schemes 
of sanitary reform in particular, that “ nine out of ten schemes 
which have been carried into effect have been pushed through by 
the official iniience aforesaid the influence of the executive 
and medical authorities of the district), in the face of more or 
less active opposition on the part of the communities they 
were designed to benefit/’ 

Now although tins official influence is on the w-ane, and has 
apparently been doomed by the po^Yers that be to a more or less 
rapid extinction, it is noteworthy that nothing has been provided 
to take its place. When it goes therefore, and municipalities are 
left to work out their o\Yn salvation on their o\Yn lines, one may 
expect to find a considerable decrease in the rate of expenditure 
on permanent im-pToremenis, unless the raising of the necessarg 
capital is made a much easier matter than it is at pjresent, 
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riie Docentnilizixtion Connnissi&ii Iia.< recogjiized this ditii- 
culty, and proposes to solve it by putting into force a scheme, in 
which a wholesale abolition of the contributions now demanded by 
Govermneut from municipalities is combined with a liberal systein 
of subventions and grants-in-aid— the whole additiomd cost to be 
borne by (.loYeriiineiit. 

The Commission summarizes its proposals as follows 
“ the Ctovernment should relieve them,” l.e., the municipalities, 
“ of any charges they now have to incur in regard to secondary 
education, hospitals at district head-quarters, famine relief, police, 
\etei inary work, <kc., nor should they contribute for services 
which are made Provincial, or be made to devote specific propor- 
tions of their income to particular objects, do not propose to 
relieie them from plague charges, but where these are heavy the 
Government should coutidbute substantially. While we do not 
propose that municipalities should receii'c any regular subvention 
from Government, corresponding to the twonty-tii c per cent on 
the land cess given to rural boards, they sliould receive assistance 
in respect to specially large projects, sucli as those concerned with 
drainap or water supply ; and in the case of the poorer muni- 
cipalities some subvention for general i)uri)Oses nill probably be 
required, (grants of this latter description should, as in the ca.se 
of rural hoards, be of a practically jxermanent character.” 

Now it is quite obvious that the additional expense which the 
acceptance of this scl.eme would entail upon Local Governments 
would he very heavy indeed— heavier perhaps than they would 
he willing to brar. Moreover, (if one may venturi' to criticize so 
uigh au authority) it is doubtful whetlier the adi antages result 
iiij^ fiom the scheme would prove to be at all commensurate with 

its cost. Two unsatisfactory features of tlie scheme striki' one at 

once* 

iirst— There is nothing to ensure that the atlditioiial funds 
placed m the hands of the municipalities by relieving thorn of all 
financial responsibility for secondary edncaiion, famine relief, and 
medical and veterinary work, and by paying them regular 
subventions, shall be spent on permanently improving the town, 
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or eTen iuiproying what the Commission calls ‘4ts normal 

services,” 

From what one knows of the ways of Indian innnicipalities, 
one may prophesy with a good deal of confidence, that in a great 
many cases practically the wdiole of this extra amount would go, 
in one \vay or another, towvards reditcing the existing rates and 
•■taxes. • ■■ 

Second — The scheme proposes not only to prepetiiate, but 
also to regularize and extend the existing system of fTOvernment 
doles. 

Surely this is a move in the wrong direction ? Even as it is, 
Indian municipalities tend to rely on Government assistance to an 
excessive degree. One knows of many cases in which the muni- 
cipal authorities have sat with folded hands, watching their affairs 
go from bad to worse without making an effort to improve them, 
in the comfortable expectation that sooner or later a visit from the 
Head of the province would give them an opportunity of re- 
presenting their desperate condition, and of extracting from him 
an eleemosynarj^ grant. This attitude of “mere mendicancy” 
(as it has been termed hy' the present Lientenant-Governor of 
Bengal) is entirely out of harmony with the “ self-government ” 
idea. And it is very doubtfnl whether the cause of self-govern- 
ment •would be advanced by “ emancipating ” the municipalities 
wu'th one hand, while pauperizing them with the other : for the 
proposals of the Commission, f3specially the proposal to grant “ in 
the case of the poorer municipalities some subvention towards 
normal services ” undoubtedly does tend in the direction of pau- 
perization, i. e. of granting pecuniary relief in proportion to the 
<legTee of poverty claimed and proved by the recipient. 

It must be remem b(?red too, that the actual degree of poverty 
to wducli any particular municipality has sunk is practically uii- 
ascertainahle under the present system ; the device of a “ sham 
assessment ” described above rendering it quite possible for a muni- 
cipality shewing a taxation of three annas in the rupee to be in 
reality more lightly taxed than a municipality which shews a 
taxation of half that amount. Even under existing conditions 
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the inducements offered to a mniiicipalitj to be rirtuous, and 
thrifty, and to tax itself for its own good, ratlier than to be im- 
provident, and >s]aek, and to trust to Government’s eventiially 
pulling it out of the hole, are not as strong as they iniglit be. 
The scheme proposed by the Commission would make them very 
much weaker still. 

In the writer’s opinion, the adoption o£ a policy of making- 
regular subventions towards normal services wmiild be a serious 
mistake. An ordinary municipality in ordinary circumstances, 
L 6^, when not suffering from the effects of some natural calamity 
such as a flood, a fire, or a pestilence, should undoubtedly be able 
to find the money necessary for the performance of these services. 
If it professes itself unable to do so, the presumption is that there 
is something badly wrong with its assessment, or with its method 
of dealing with the municipal funds, or with lutli. 

Permanent improvements stand on a difi‘crent footing alto- 
gether. Everywhere there is urgent need for them — for broader 
roads, better drains, an increased water-supply, and more public 
, gardens and squares. And in assisting municipalities to jwovlde 
themselves with tliese good things, the Local Governments need set 
no limit to their generosity. But their assistance should bo gi^'en, 
not so much in the form of ?. <?. grants-in-aid, as in the form 
of loans on the easiest possible terms. The present rate of interest 
on such loans is four per cent ; let it be reduced to two, or even one, 
per cent : the present maximum period for repayment is twenty 
years ; let it be extended to thirty, forty, or even sixty years, in 
accordance with the character of the improvement concerned. 

Such a policy would consult the truest interests of ilie cause 
of local self-government. It would encourage municipalities to 
form the habit ol: sacrificing the interests ot' the present to the in- 
terests of the future ; and at the same time, it woiihl not stand in 
the way of the development of that spirit of: sturdy self-r<diauce 
which has alway>s been recoguissed as the hari-mark ol: best sort 

of civic administration. 
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